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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


The “Authority’—A New Level 
of Government (p. 9) 


Digesi of the Article 


“Authorities” are organizations estab- 
lished by city or state governments to 
operate a variety of enterprises, includ- 
ing bridges, ‘tunnels, freight terminals, 
piers, airpé*s, etc. The authorities are 
frequently directed by non-salaried 
businessmen who give their energies as 
a public service. Where the authorities 
carry on a project for two or more 
states, Federa' approval is required. The 
authorities raise money by floating 
bonds and thus relieve public bodies of 
tax problems. Since their directors are 
appointed, and‘ not elected, it is argued 
by some that the authorities are un- 
democratic. ~~ 

A well-know: ‘hority, established 
in 1921, is the N@W York Port Author- 
ity which contr? “siects of interest 
to New York ark’ “ew Jersey. Authori- 
ties have been -siablishec throughout 
the U. S. with increasing frequency 
since the end of World War II. It is up 
to the voters of each state to decide 
whether the authorities are to continue 
as semi-public, independent agencies of 
government. 


Aim 

To help students understand the 
work of “authorities” and the nature of 
the controversy which has arisen in 
connection with their increasingly ac- 
tive role in government. 


Assignment 

1. What is the difference between 
an “authority” and a department in 
your state government? 

2. Describe the work of the New 
York Port Authority. 

8. Account for the great growth in 
the number of authorities in recent 
years. bit 
4. It is charged that authorities are 
undemocratic. Do you agree? Defend 
your answer. 








WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, Government, Problems of American Democracy—The 
“Authority’—A New Level of Government, beginning on page 9. Here is a 
simple explanation of the semi-public agencies throughout our country. 

World History, Latin American History—“Guatemala—Bananas and Bol- 
shevism,” beginning on page 11. An on-the-scene report of inroads by Com- 
munists in a Central-American republic, by Seholastic’s foreign affairs editor. 

American History, World History, P.A.D.—“How Does Commi sm 
Wage War Against Us?” beginning on page 14. Efforts of the Communists, 
including the “peace offensive” and Korean involvement are reviewed. 

American History, Education—“Should All Students Be Required to 
Study a Foreign Language?” beginning on page 7. Embattled language 
students will find this Forum of the Week an arsenal for argum uts on 
both sides. 

History of Science; Moral Values—“TV Genie” on page 6. In our Inter 
view we meet Allen B. Du Mont whose vision of television cont aues to 


expand. 








Discussion Questions 

1. The New York Port Authority is 
known to all students of government 
throughout the world. Why is it so fa- 
mous? ' 

2. Explain the meaning of the tern 
“authority” in your own words. 

3. Which of the activities carried on 
by authorities do you regard as most 
worth while? 

4. Let us assume that a new bridge 


whether, the 
he bridge is 
or by the 


ence does it make to 
building and operatic 
carried on by an aut, 
state government? 


Guatemala (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 

Guatemala is a Central American 
country, about the size of Ohio, with a 
population of about 3 million—more 
than half of which is pure Indian. In 


recent months, Guatemala has received 


is required in our State. What differ- 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we making good use of our school or local library? We may be 
assuming that our students know how to use the resources of the school or 
local library. Or, perhaps, we are placing too great reliance on the efforts 
of the busy librarian to train our pupils in essential library skills. Why not 
arrange for_a class visit to the library? The class can be introduced to the 
various sections of the library—reference, novels, biographies, periodicals, 
and the major uses of the card catalogue (author and subject indexes). The 
location and importance of such basic references as the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, the Dictionary of 
American Biography, and the Dictionary of American History shduld be 
made clear. Don’t attempt to do too much in a single period. On a second 
visit you may pose simple problems of research.—H. L. H. 
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considerable publicity in the American 
press because of the pro-Communist 
leanings of its government under the 
presidency of Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. 
Although there is still freedom of move- 
ment and a free press in Guatemala, 
Communists have obtained strong posi- 
tions £iantience in the government and 
!abor unions. Expropriation of the lands 
held by the United Fruit Company 
has brought a protest from our Gov- 
ernment. The Guatemalan government's 
program of land reform has been lim- 
ited by its failure to equip the peasants 
with the seeds and tools necessary to 
cultivate the land. 


Aim 
To help pupils to understand the ex- 
tent to which Guatemala has fallen 


under Communist influence and the im- 
plications for American foreign policy. 


Assignment 


1. Describe briefly (a) the popula- 
tion of Guatemala; (b) how the people 
earn a living. 

2. (a) Why did the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment undertake a program of land 
reform? (b) Comment on the weaknesses 
of the program. 

3. (a) What evidence is there that 
the government of Guatemala is en- 
couraging communism? (b) What evi- 
dence is there that democracy still has 
a foothold in Guatemala? 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does Guatemala differ from 
a Communist country at present? 

2. To what extent has the system of 
land ownership in Guatemala strength- 
ened the hands of the Communists? 
Contrast farm ownership in Guatemala 
with farm ownership in our country. 








Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
October 21, 1953 


Special Issue: America on Wheels 


The Story of Automobiles and Highway 
Transportation 

U. S. on the Move—How the auto- 
mobile has changed the life of a nation. 

They're Steering a Straight Course— 
High school driver training programs. 

From Buggy to Car in Sixty Years— 
Picture story of the invention and de- 
velopment of the motor car. 

Spiderweb of Conerete—Our national 
highway system and its problems. 

Getting the Country Out of the Rut— 
How can we pay for America’s neces- 
sary road construction job? 

The Nut Behind the Wheel—Most 
dangerous part of the car. 











3. Was our State Department justi- 
fied in protesting against the treatment 
of the United Fruit Company by the 
government of Guatemala? Justify your 
answer. . 

4. Study the map on page 13. How 
does it help you to understand our in- 
terest in the Communist threat to Gua- 
temala? 

5. If you were given an opportunity 
to visit Guatemala at the present time, 
would you go? Why? 


How Does Communism Wage 
War Against Us? (p. 14) 


Discussion Questions 


1. Re-read the quotation from Lenin 
at the beginning of the article. How 
cloes this statement by Lenin help us to 
understand Russian foreign policy? 





Pretsch in Collier’s 


“I'd like to have my friend look at that when you're finished.” 


2. What is meant by the term, “peace 
offensive”? How can a Russian peace 
offensive divide us from our allies in 
Western Europe? 

3. Why do Communists seek to work 
their way into labor unions, schools, 
women’s groups, or peace societies? 

4. Did the U. N. action in Korea help 
or hurt the advance of communism? 
Defend your answer. 

5. What evidence do we have that 
the Communists used the “Big Lie” 
technique during the Korean War? 

6. Why do the Communists place 
such emphasis on training party mem 
bers in the use of propaganda? 


Two Languages or One? (p. 7) 
Discussion Questions 


1. How many students in this class 
are studying a foreign language (raise 
your hands)? Why did you select a 
foreign language? 

2. To what extent might the study of 
a foreign language help you to under 
stand the people of that country? Could 
that understanding be developed in a 
history course? Defend your answer. 

3. Defenders of foreign language in 
struction say that it is practical for high 
school students. Opponents argue that 
it is largely unnecessary. With which 
point of view do you agree? Justify 
your position. 


Things to Do 


1. Have a committee interview the 
chairman of the foreign language de- 
partment, or a teacher of foreign lan- 
guage in the school, on the question. To 
what extent are the views of the teache: 
interviewed similar to the arguments 
given in the article? 

2. Have the class study the “want 
ads” of a daily newspaper. Is there any 
evidence to support the argument that 
people with a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages are in demand? Consider the 
argument that knowledge of a foreign 
language is helpful on many jobs even 
though it is not a job requirement. 

3. Discuss the question: “Should 
foreign language instruction begin in 
elementary school?” 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 

I. Guatemala: a-2; b-3; c-1; d-1; e-4; 
f-3; g-2; h-2; i-3; j-4. 

Il. Authorities: 1-F; 2-F; 3-O; 4-F. 

III. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-NS; 3-F; 
4-F; 5-T. 

IV. Languages: 1-F; 2-F; 3-A; 4-F; 5- 
A; 6-A. 

V. Reading a Map: 1-mountainous; 2- 
southeast; 3-Mexico; 4-southwest. 
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Start ... 


N”™ ALL explorers freeze their toes at the Pole, or 


fight mosquitoes on the Amazon River. 

Here's an explorer’s trophy from right here in 
the United States. One day, while on a hunt for 
new plastics, young men in a General Electric lab- 
oratory put together a mixture that bubbled and 
steamed. It grew and grew, then turned solid. 

What can you do with a feather-light plastic as 
full of holes as a slicé of toast? It happens to be use- 
ful for insulation. Aircraft carriers today “grow” 
this plastic into hard-to-get-at hull spaces to give 
the ship extra buoyancy. Other uses are made of it 
—for soundproofing, for packing breakable objects. 

It's exciting to work on new things—experiment- 
ing with color TV, studying rocket flights, testing 


motors, jet engines, test-riding locomotives. All 


1% mins. later... 


2 mins. later... 


sorts of interesting jobs keep young engineers busy 
at General Electric. 

It makes you feel good to have a job improv- 
ing the things around you, finding new ways to 


do the world a good turn. 





WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE 
WHEN YOU FINISH SCHOOL? 


A chemist? A doctor? An “explorer”? Another Edi- 
son? Want to work in television, or aviation? One 
thing is sure. Talk to men who have jobs you envy, 
and they'll tell you how much their high school and 
college means to them. There’s always something 
interesting ahead for people with trained minds. 
(Next month, in this space you'll read what it’s like 
to work on a mountain top in the dead of winter, 


studying the problems of jet flying.) 
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Lat QUAKER OATS 
for knergy! 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





HOW YOU CAN GET IN THE SWING! 


Why be a square? Why stay on the side lines? For that happy zing and 
lively energy that swings partners your way—do this: 

Every morning eat good hot Quaker Oats! It’s the energy-giving 
breakfast cereal for glowing good looks! 

And you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and delicious flavor that 
have made Quaker Oats the most popular cereal 
in the world. 


Why hot Quaker Oats is the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 
Oatmeal tops all other whole-grain cereals in Pro- 
tein, Food-Energy, Vitamin B;, and Food-Iron. Get 
these bounteous benefits in hot Quaker Oats break- 
fasts every morning—and see the results in your 
glowing good looks! 


lomorrow morning, eat good hot 





are the same 


Quaker Oats! 





206 Chances to Win in $4525 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! .I’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject: 


“What | expect my education and 
school activities to do for me” 





wy 


ae 
? =<) PLAYING THE SPORT I LIKE AND 
<2) DOING GOOD WORK IN CLASS WILL 

> HELP ME DEVELOP MY MIND AND 


ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTHER PEOPLE. 


MY FAVORITE SUBJECT /S SOCIAL 
STUDIES. RIGHT NOW / AM THINKING 
OF BECOMING A TEACHER. / CAN GET 
A GOOD START BY LEARNING AS MUCH 

AS POSSIBLE ABOUT MY SCHOOL, MY 








103 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


COMMUNITY AND MY COUNTRY. 


ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 


$200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What I 
expect my education and school activities to do for me”’ is not 
longer than 500 words. 

Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, ‘“What I 
expect my education and school activities to do for me’’ is not 
longer than 350 words. 

Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters or cash) your letter must be signed 
by a local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 

HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Would you like to travel 
throughout the world? Would you like to become a busin ss exec- 
utive? Would you like to go on the stage, be a doctor or nurse, a 
lawyer, an engineer? Would you like your family and community 
to be proud of you? 

You certainly would, and there is no harm in dreaming—if you do 
something about making those dreams come true. Analyze yourself. 
What subjects do you like ‘best, and do the best in? Do you like 
people, are you content to be by yourself? Do you step out ahead 
and get things done? 

Now, put the two together. Then write us how you expect your 
education and school activities will help you achieve your life aims 
and ambitions. 





100 Cash Prizes $ 10 each** 

*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 

**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


103 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, Sth, 9th grades) 


$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
érd Prize : $ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes $ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


lst Prize 
2nd Prize 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter, or double 
the cash by having a locai Royal Portable dealer sign your 
entry. Mail to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legib:y in ink on one side of paper only, 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter or theme on topic, “What I expect 
my education and school activities to do for me.”’ 
In Senior Division (10th, 11th, 12th grades) letter 
must not exceed 500 words in length. In Junior 
Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) letter must 
not exceed 350 words in length. 


2. Mail not later than November 13, 1953, to 
Royal Portab’e Contest c/o Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is 
signed with your name, home address, name of 
school, your school grade and teacher’s name. 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., its subsidi- 
aries, or of its advertising agencies and their 
families. Contest subject to all Federal and state 
regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sin- 
cority and aptness of thought by the uben 
H. onnelly Co tion. Final judging 

editorial staff of Xholastic Magazines. Judges’ 
decisions final. Prizes are listed elsewhere in this 
advertisement. Duplicate prizes awarded in case 
of ties. No entries retw . All entries, contents, 
and ideas therein become the property of Royal 


Typewriter Company, Inc., to be used as it sees fit. 


5. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. To the winners of the 100 cash 
prizes of $10 each (Senior and Junior Divisions) 
will be awarded an extra $10 each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. 


6. Prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 13th issue of Scholastic Magazines. All 
prize winners will be notified by mail and each 
will receive his prize before December 25, 1953. 





. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Teen-Adults 


Dear Editor: 

What this country needs is a new 
word. I’m tired of being called a teen- 
ager, and most of my friends are, too. 
I’m 18 years old and I see no reason 
why I should be classed with youngsters 
of 13 and 14. 

The word I have thought up is “teen- 
adult.” This could be used for young 
people between 16 and 19. We are 
adults, really, even if we're not yet 21. 
Most of us work after school, help to 
support ourselves, and buy our own 
clothes, besides paying for our own fun. 


And any adult who thinks we're just a 
giddy lot of kids had better take a long 
second look around. 

I hope you publish this letter in “Say 
What You Pltase.” I'd like to know 
what other teen-adults think of my pro- 
posal. 

Frank Birch 
St. Louis, Mo. 


(Any comment on Frank’s proposal? 
We promise to publish the best argu- 
ments, pro and con. And if you have a 
suggestion of your own, send it to us. 
We'll pubiish those we think best and 
get the opinions of other teen-adults.— 
Editor.) 


Swords Into Plowshares 


Dear Editor: 

Our class enjoyed discussing the 
forum topic in the September 23 issue, 
“Swords Into Plowshares.” However, one 
member of the class brought up a sug- 
gestion that was not touched on in the 
forum topic. Why can’t the United Na- 
tions organize a world-wide student 
exchange, not for study, but for work 
in other countries. Eventually this would 


5 


give every nation a real insight into the 

problems that face other nations. 
Mertha Hunt 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





OUR FRONT COVER 


Like a job with a view? This is it. The 
workman on our cover is climbing one 
of the cables of the Bronx-Whitestone 
Bridge, in New York City. The bridge is 
getting a paint job for the first time in 
six years. Painters can work only in the 
daytime and in dry weather, when the 
wind is under 15 miles an hour. Photo 
was shot from top of one of the 363-foot 
towers. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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. A shade of red. 


5. This color also means to 


convert into leather 


8. Fairy. 

. Verbal. 

2. Time past 

3. Civil Aeronautics 


Administration (abbr.). 


. Atom or hydrogen ~~. 


. A primary color. 


3. Free, disencumber. 
. Cereal grain. 


. Clear sky-blue color. 
. Most people in the U. S. 


have this color hair. 
Baba and the 
Forty Thieves 


5. Organ of hearing. 
3. Prefix meaning three. 


. Mixture of bright red 


with white. 


2. Blue-green. 


. Before. 

. Change the color of. 
. Viper. 

. Color of chlorophyll. 
. Opposite of white 

. Garden tool. 

. Commanded. 


3. Promissory note. 
3. In Latin this color means 


uur 


_ 


vw 
i 5 


43 


water. 


. Employ. 

. Owed as a debt. 

. Rumple, disarrange, 
. 19th letter of the 


alphabet. 


. Seniors (abbr.). 
. Oceans, 


PN OW ONE 


. Steal from. 
. Gold (Spanish). * 


Man’s name. 


. Bend of the arm. 


Type of pastry. 


. Period of time. 

. Relating to a node. 
8. Pale brown. 

. Bed of a wild beast. 


. Colirs may —___ 


when 
ove.exposed to the sun. 


. Insect. 
. Sudden, sharp hissing 


sound. 


21. Wager. 
22. Girl’s name. 


3. Oratorio (abbr.). 


. Atmosphere. 


27. Ribbed fabric of silk 


or wool. 


. Suffix used in forming 


names of chemical 
compounds, 


. Britain’s Aneurin Bevan’s 


nickname. 


. Know (Scottish). 


3. Lake (French). 
5. Self. 


. What a car does on an 


icy road, 
Quantities of paper. 


. This color also means 


melancholy. 


2. Fewer. 


. Beverages. 

. Shades. 

. Belonging to us. 
. Quebec (abbr.). 
. Our country. 


Beast of burden. 


COLOR PLATE 


By Margaret Liska, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wis. 
* Starred words refer to colors 
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52 53 a4 
55 56 57 






































Students are invited to submit original créssword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and stat t by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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“INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


TV Genie 


Meet Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, who helped 


to bring us the magic of television 





Tt YOU know that science is your field, stick to it. Read 
and study as much as you can. Don’t let any experiment 
you have in mind, original or otherwise, seem too trivial to 
try. Brush aside disappointments.” 

This is the advice of Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, television 
pioneer and one of America’s leading scientists and indus- 
trialists. 

A tall, robust, intent man who carries the trademark of 
the engineer—a slide rule—in the breast pocket of his jacket, 
Dr. Du Mont discusses television and electronics with the 
quiet fervor of a proud parent telling about a favorite child 
he raised to magnificent manhood. Often, to illustrate a 
point, the scientist walks from one to another of the TV sets 
lined up in his laboratory. That walk, however, has a slight 
limp, a carry-over of polio which he suffered as a child. 

The illness was not responsible for Dr. Du Mont’s interest 
in science. But it was while he was recuperating that he 
began to devote almost every waking moment to electronics. 
That was in 1912, when radio was in its infancy. Young 
Du Mont built a radio receiver and transmitter before his 
twelfth birthday. When he was fifteen he qualified as a 
first-grade commercial radio operator, and that summer took 
his first trip as radio operator of a tramp steamship. 


Spent School Vacations as Radio Operator 


For the next nine years—through high school and college— 
he spent his summers at sea, working as a radio operator on 
coastwise and ocean-going vessels that took him to many 
parts of the world. 

The young scientist was graduated from Rennselaer Poly- 
technic Institute with an engineering degree in 1924. 
['wenty years later his school started the parade of awards 
that have come to him for inventions and business acumen. 

While Dr. Du Mont was still in college he took out his 
first patent for an invention. The gadget automatically 
turned a radio on or off when someone anywhere in the 
room clapped cupped hands. 

It was not long afterward that Du Mont met his first 
major disappointment. He had worked out plans for making 
i clock-radio combination. The project proved too expensive 
for him to develop alone, however, and he was unable to 
interest a manufacturer, so he abandoned it. Thirty years 
later the clock-radio industry was born, using a device simi- 
lar to that proposed long ago by Du Mont. Overnight it 
mushroomed into big business, but Dr. Du Mont was on the 
uutside looking in. 


vy ve ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK xy 3x x 


When a man succeeds, he does it in spite of everybody, 
and not with the assistance of everybody.—E. W. Howe 


From college in 1924 Du Mont went to work for the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company, then a producer of tubes for the 
growing radio industry. When older engineers heard the 
youngster mutter about the “antiquated methods” they were 
using to produce only 500 tubes a day, they dared him to 
do better. He accepted the challenge. Within four years the 
company’s production soared to 50,000 tubes daily. 

He left Westinghouse for an executive engineering posi- 
tion with the DeForest Radio Company, which was fussing 
with a new electronic medium that later came to be known 
as television. It sounds like ancient history now (although 
it was less than 25 years ago), but television experimenters 
of that day concentrated their efforts on developing mechan- 
ical devices. Du Mont maintained that television, to be 


practical, had to be fully electronic. 


TV’s First Scientist Millionaire 


When he was 30 years old Du Mont decided he could ex- 
periment best if he was his own boss. That was in 1931. The 
depression had already taken hold and even good engineers 
were going jobless. But Du Mont left his secure, $15,000-a- 
year position at DeForest. He converted the garage of his 
home at Upper Montclair, N. J., into the Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories. 

The initial staff included an apprentice machinist, a part- 
time glass blower, and a part-time chemist. In its first year, 
the company made and sold only two devices—at $35 each. 
Du Mont was persistent, however, and the company grew. 
Today it employs more than 3,000 persons and is a $75,000,- 
000-a-year business. 

Its fabulous growth centered around the cathode ray tube, 
a large vacuum bulb which the ingenious Du Mont per- 
fected and developed. It became the heart of TV. 

Today the Du Mont television empire covers every phase 
of the industry. It includes research laboratories, a televi- 
sion network (the nation’s first), three large television sta- 
tions and five major factories manufacturing transmitters 
and receivers. Because he needed money in 1938 to buy an 
old pickle works which he wanted to convert into his first 
factory, Dr. Du Mont sold a block of company stock for 


"$56,000. Today that stock is worth more than $10,500,000. 


Incidentally, this TV pioneer has a tip for users. The 
room should never be totally dark when the television set is 
on, Dr. Du Mont says. The ideal way to determine the best 
distance to sit from the set is to hold your hands outward 
at arm’s length in front of you, with the palms side by side 
and facing the screen. The spot where your palms block off 


the TV screen is the one from which to view it. 
—Eart Mazo 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Two Languages or One? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should all high school students be 


With foreign language you can read 
in original. Are translations as good? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

Time was when Latin, Greek, French, and German formed 
the backbone of a high school education. Today, however, 
although the number of students in high schoo] has in- 
creased, there has been a decline in language studies. 

The classics are almost forgotten. Only one high school 
in New York City’s vast system still offers Greek. Only 
a handful teach Latin. Modern languages have fared little 
better. German has been replaced in popularity by Spanish, 
but even so the decline has continued. In the United States 
today, only about one out of eight high school students 
studies a foreign language, and this on an optional basis. 


required to study a modern foreign language? 


Many colleges are dropping language study as a require 
ment for admission. 

At the same time the United States moved up to first 
place among the commercial powers of the world. It has 
become the spokesman for the free nations of the earth. 
Thus, the importance of international understanding has 
placed the study of foreign languages in a new light. 

There is a growing movement for the teaching of foreign 
languages. Many educators believe the study of a “second” 
language in high school should be compulsory, On the other 
hand, the very decline of language study is regarded as an 
argument against it. Here are the views on both sides. 


YES! 


1, Knowledge of a foreign languzige, 
with the understanding it gives of a 
foreign culture, is essential to interna- 
tional understanding and peace. 


“Tt is important that Americans should 
get more familiar with modern foreign 
languages,” Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles believes, in the light of 
our global responsihjities. “Interpreters 
are no substitute. It is not possible to 
understand what is in the minds of 
other people without understanding 
their language, and without understand- 
ing their language it is impossible to 
be sure that they understand what is 
on our mind.” 

Not only our diplomats, but all Amer- 
icans abroad have found themselves at 
a disadvantage in understanding our 
allies—and in Many cases our enemies 
—because of language difficulties. Thou- 
sands of opportunities to solidify the 
bonds necessary for mutual understand- 
ing have been lost through a lack of 
communication, not between govern- 
ments but between individual citizens. 

Beyond its usefulness as a tool, study 
of a foreign language gives an appre- 
ciation of the entire culture of another 
people. Appreciation leads to under- 


standing. And understanding is the 
basis of friendship, the essential to 
peace. 

“Our young people today,” Mrs. New- 
ton P. Leonard, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teaci- 
ers, points out, “are living and working 
all over the world and the children now 
in school will do so in even greater 
numbers. Directly or indirectly they 
will be working in the cause of world 
peace and understanding. Directly and 
indirectly they will be demonstrating 
the goodness and richness and the 
workability of our democratic way of 
life. And for these responsibilities they 
will need not merely to think and dream 
in another language, but through that 
language to share the thoughts and 
dreams of those whose native tongue 
it is.” 


2. Study of a modern foreign lan- 
guage is a practical investment. 

At home or abroad, knowledge of a 
foreign language is invaluable. For the 
high school student, it provides back- 
ground for business or college. It also 
becomes a tool for specialized profi- 
ciency or further study. 

During the war, thousands of draft- 
ees were able to find a new use for the 
French, German, Italian or Spanish they 


had studied in high school. They coulc 
make a greater contribution to the war 
effort by specialized work. In the same 
way, in modern business the worke: 
with the added language skill finds 
broader opportunities in today’s com 
merce. The department store clerk who 
waits on a visiting foreigner; the airline 
steward or stewardess who is on an 
international run; the bookkeeper in an 
export-import firm—equipped with a 
language skill they will go further in 
their jobs. 

In more specialized professions—in 
present-day science, in civil service at 
home and abroad, in the growing need 
for translators and interpreters—there 
are increasing opportunities for the lin- 
guist. More and more firms are estab- 
lishing foreign branches. Opportunities 
for study abroad are expanding. Modern 
foreign languages are becoming an im- 
portant factor in business or professional] 
advancement. 


3. Knowledge of a foreign language 
is a basic part of education. 

Beyond its practical value, knowledge 
of a foreign language enriches the cul- 
tural life of an individual. We meet ele- 
ments of other languages in our daily 
life, from crossword puzzles to restau- 
rant menus. Knowledge of another 





Does knowledge of foreign language cre- 
ate better international understanding? 


tongue therefore enriches our appre- 
ciation of our own language. It also 
opens vast new horizons of literature, 
music, and other arts. 

It is unlikely that in later life you 
will work out an algebra or geometry 
problem for the fun of it. But the Jan- 
guage student will be able for sheer 
pleasure to meet the French or Italian 
movie makers on their own ground 

rather than through English subtitles), 
understand opera -as it written 
rather than by an out-dated translation, 
ind explore great literature on a first- 
hand basis. There is also a broader un- 
derstanding of cur own culture. 

Travel—increasingly within the reach 
#f everyone—takes on new pleasures 
with a knowledge of language. Instead 
of being a»“foreigner” abroad, even with 
a minimum vocabulary one can fee] “at 
home” in another land. 

There is, authorities have found, no 
such thing as a “talent” for languages— 
not “the slightest trace of a special . . . 
linguistic aptitude apart from general 
ability to learn.” Not even special intel- 
ligence is required, as one experimenter 
proved in teaching French to ten feeble- 
minded girls. 

In educating a person, therefore, to 
become equipped with basic skills and 
the tools for successful and enriched 
living, a knowledge of at least one for- 
eign language should be required. 


was 


1. Knowledge of a foreign language 
does not lead to international under- 
standing as a basis of world peace. 


History has shown that language is 
a minor factor in creating understanding 
between nations—or even among people 
of the same nations. Certainly some of 
the bloodiest wars in history were 
fought between nations that spoke the 
same tongue and had no language bar- 
riers—wars between Germany and Aus- 
tria, between some of the Asiatic coun- 
tries, between the Baltic nations, be- 
tween the Italian and Greek city-states. 
A common language did not prevent 
war between England and this country, 
either as a colony or in 1812. Nor did 
a common language prevent England’s 
War of the Roses or this country’s san- 
guine Civil War. 

Studying foreign languages as they 
are taught in most high schools gives 
students a smattering of grammar. It 
gives them very little broad apprecia- 
tion of a culture, which is taught to bet- 
ter effect in history, geography or civil- 
ization courses. And a “second lan- 
guage” does not always Jead to inter- 
national amity. This was certainly belied 
by the fact that English had been a 
“second language” in Germany before 
both World Wars and in Japan before 
World War II. 

Let us suppose that Russian were the 
“second language” in American schools. 
Would that make Americans more sym- 
pathetic toward the Soviet Union’s ag- 
gressive aims? 

It has been amply demonstrated in 
the functioning of the United Nations 
that a common language is not essential 
to international cooperation. And the 
lack of « common language is not the 
failures there have 


reason for what 


been. 


2. Except for the few students who 
plan specialized linguistic careers, the 
study of a foreign language in high 
school is a waste of time. 


For many students high school is the 
end of formal education. It is essential, 
therefore, that they devote themselves 
to the basic skills that equip them for 
daily living. Even fox those who plan to 
go to college, high school is the place 
where they, too, acquire the basic tools 
for further learning. 

Rather than waste time on getting a 
smattering of a foreign tongue they will 
never use again—and it has been said 
that one must devote eight years to 
really mastering a foreign language— 
it would be well for students to learn 
their own language while they have the 
opportunity. 

Sir Winston Churchill, one of the 
great language masters of all time, has 


said, “By being so long in the lowest 
form [at Harrow] I gained an immense 
advantage over the cleverer boys . 

I got into my bones the essential struc- 
ture of the ordinary British sentence— 
which is a noble thing. Naturally I am 
biased in favor of boys learning. English; 
and then I would let the cleverer ones 
learn Latin as an honor, and Greek as 
a treat. But the only thing I would whip 
them for would be for not knowing 
English. I would whip them hard for 
that.” ‘ 

Optional language studies should be 
available for those who want them, but 
for others there is no advantage. 

Should a person discover in later 
years that he needs to know a foreign 
language he can acquire it more easily 
at that time. In learning a foreign Jan 
guage, Dr. Walter V. Kaulfers, of the 
University of Illinois, has pointed out, 
“adults have a tremendous advantage 
over youngsters.” He said the psychol- 
ogist E. L. Thorndike found that adults 
aged 35 and over learned twice as much 
language in half the time required by 
young people aged 9 to 18. During 
World War II the Armed Forces, using 
special techniques, taught men foreign 
languages‘in a small fraction of the time 
usually required. 


3. Foreign languages are “‘frills’ in 
high school and out. 


The public schools should devote 
more time and energy to the teaching 
of basic subjects. They ought to provide 
fot such instruction more and _ better 
paid teachers, smaller classes, and more 
adequate facilities, instead of adding 
unessentials at this critical time. 

The very drop in language studies 
over the years indicates a realization 
that the are not a necessary asset in 
American life. Ours is an English-lan- 
guage culture. For those who want to 
explore the classics of the Eastern or 
Western worlds there are fine transla- 
tions of these sworks, some even sur- 
passing the origimals. 

Art and music are in themselves in 
ternational. And it has been said, with 
as much truth as humor, that the average 
Italian or German opera is more enjoy- 
able if one does not understand the 
stilted language. One of the greatest 
successés of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company has been its English versions 
of Die Fledermaus and La Boheme, 
with, in the opinion of most listeners, 
marked improvement over the originals. 
Other productions are being planned. 

The average American lives in his 
own country and does not travel abroad. 
For those who do, however, there is 
the discovery that most Europeans have 
English as their second language. Be- 
sides, a phrase book can get them over 
the hurdles as well as could a high 
school language course. 
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The word “authority” has been given a new meaning .. . 
and our states and cities are wearing a “new look”’ 


The “‘Authority”’... 


A New Level of Government 


CORES of “authorities” and “com- 
missions,” created- by cities and 

states and combinations of cities and 
states, have mushroomed all over the 
country. . 

What are “authorities” and “com- 
missions”? What do they do? How do 
they work? 

Basically, these are organizations set 
up by states or cities, or several states or 
cities, to perform important public func- 
tions in an independent, semi-private 
manner. They are run by appointed, 
instead of elected, officials. 

Their range of activity extends from 
the operation of great ports, the devel- 
opment of water and power resources, 
and the building of highways, bridges, 
and tunnels, to the consolidation of 
educational centers, the massing of for- 
est fire-fighting resources, and the solu- 
tion of garbage disposal and parking 
problems. 

They permit states and cities to un- 
dertake these expensive projects under 
cooperative arrangements, without in- 
terference or assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

To hard-pressed elected officials who 
dread the thought of adding new taxes 

* or raising old ones, authorities and com- 
missions have one inviting aspect: They 
make it possible to build and operate 
projects on privately borrowed money. 
The money is repaid through revenues 
from tolls and fees. 


What Critics Say 

While the wide use of this scheme is 
comparatively new, the idea is as old 
as the United States Constitution (see 
Article I, Sec. 10, par. 3) and the Arti- 
cles of Confederation before it. In both 
documents provision was made for the 
states to enter into compacts with each 
other for certain purposes, with the con- 
sent of Congress. 

Critics of the “authority system,” as 
it has come to be called, foresee dan- 
gers to free government in the rapid 
expansion of the system. They argue 
that too many governors, mayors, and 
state legislatures are shirking their re- 
sponsibilities by turning to appointed, 
independent bodies for solutions of in- 
tricate problems. The critics say these 


problems rightfully should be handled 
directly by elected officials who must 
face the voters periodically for approval 
or disapproval of their actions. 

Advocates of the system admit that 
the authority method of doing things 
can be carried too far. But they insist 
that only through such independent, 
non-political agencies can many needed 
projects be carried out quickly and effi- 
ciently, at no direct cost to taxpayers 
and without political interference. 

Furthermore, it is said the authority 
system has proved that states can co- 
operate in solving major problems with- 
out having to depend upon the Federal 
Government. 


Largest ‘Authority’ 


Both sides point to the granddaddy 
of successful authorities—the 32-year- 
old Port of New York Authority—in 
proving their arguments. 

This giant agency was created by a 
Federally-approved treaty between the 
states of New York and New Jersey. It 
is run by a non-political commission of 
six ranking business and, civic leaders 
from each state. They are appointed by 
the New York and New Jersey gover- 
nors and serve without salary. This au- 
thority operates a half-billion dollars’ 
worth of bridges, tunnels, docks, air- 
ports, and terminals—17 facilities in all 
—in the greatest commercial center of 
the world. 

The independent, yet public and non- 
profit, Port Authority took in close to 
$54,000,000 in gross operating revenue 
in 1952. The Authority operates for the 
use of the public many vital facilities 
that private companies could not easily 
undertake. It uses the huge profits from 
such projects as the bridges and tun- 
nels between New York and New Jer- 
sey to offset large losses on such other 
necessary installations as airports and 
bus and truck terminals. 

In 1952, approximately 74,000,000 
automobiles, trucks, and buses used the 
Port of New York Authority’s two tun- 
nels and four bridges, and 7,000,000 
passengers and 224,000,000 pounds of 
air-borne cargo passed through its four 
airports. Furthermore, the Authority 
operates the largest bus terminal in the 


world, a railroad freight terminal, two 
truck terminals, and a massive grain 
terminal and pier. It runs the entire 
commercial waterfront of two New Jer- 
sey cities, Newark and Hoboken. 


“Super-State’’? 


Critics have called the Port Author 
ity a “super-state.” They complain that 
tunnel and bridge tolls are kept unnec- 
essarily high to support the unprofitable 
terminals and airports. Furthermore, 
they contend that the appointed com- 
missioners are not as responsive to the 
desires of the people as they would be 
if they had to face the voters periodi- 
cally in elections. 

The, problem of Newark Airport, one 
of the world’s largest and busiest, is 
given as a case in point. After a series 
of three disastrous airplane crashes in 
nearby Elizabeth, N. J., last year, there 
was a clamor throughout the area to 
shut down the airport permanently. The 
Port of New York Authority closed the 
airport temporarily, built a new multi- 
million-dollar instrument-operated run 
way laid out in a different direction, and 
a $10,000,000 administration building. 

Ceremonies reopening the airport 
were boycotted by the mayors of New 
ark, Elizabeth, and other neighboring 
communities. Observers were of | th 
opinion that if the airport had been 
under the jurisdictidn of the mayors 
(and not the Port Authority), it would 
never have been reopened, for these 
officials depend on the voters to keep 
them in office. Yet the vital place of 
Newark Airport in the commercial de- 
velopment of the area is conceded. 

Some authorities have practically the 
same powers normally exercised by 
cities and states. They have police juris- 
diction. Through condemnation pro- 
ceedings, they can seize private prop- 
erty that they need. They may make 
contracts, borrow money, establish fees, 
hire and fire employees. And many of 
them even enjoy certain gfmunities 
from law suits. 

While few authorities can levy taxes, 
some can force cities and states to levy 
taxes for authority projects. Typical of 
this type of indirect power is that of 
the Interstate Sanitation Commission, 
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an agency of Connecticut, New York, 
and New Jersey. This commission is 
cleaning up the polluted waters of New 
York Bay by compelling adjoining cities 
to construct extensive sewerage disposal 
and treatment facilities. 

Some authorities, although financed 
by their own revenues, enjoy state guar- 
antees for the repayment of money bor- 
rowed for projects such as toll highways, 
subways, schools, hospitals, and so 
forth. Thus if the revenues from tolls 
ind fees do not meet all the bills, the 
states must make up the difference 
through taxes. 


History of “Authorities” 


The Council of State Governments 
pointed out recently that the Federal 
Constitution’s compact clause, which 
permits creation of interstate authori- 
ties, “is the only provision of the United 
States Constitution that furnishes a 
mechanism for positive cooperation 
among the states of the Union.” 

Congress and the President must ap- 
prove the creation of all such agencies 
between states. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment thereafter is seldom a party to 
their activities. 

It was 73 years after the Constitution 
hecame effective before any states took 
full advantage of its provision for co- 
operation. In 1862 Virginia and West 
Virginia set up a bi-state agency to han- 


ie bead f ig y 


dle boundary matters between them. 
There had been a few minor arrange- 
ments before, including the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company Compact of 
1825, but the first approach to joint 
state management of a development on 
a large scale came with the Interstate 
Palisades Park Agreement between New 
York and New Jersey in 1900. This 
agreement dealt with management of 
the historic park areas along the Hudson 
River. 

Real advances in the field of inter- 
state joint operations came, however, 
only after the Port of New York Au- 
thority, created in 1921, and the Colo- 
rado River Water Compact of a year 
later, paved the way. 

The Colorado River Compact, deal- 
ing with allocation of water, was rati- 
fied three years after its original enact- 
ment by Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming, Nevada, and California. Ari- 
zona joined the arrangement in 1944. 
Membership is pending for three more 
states. 

Harbor and river water pollution is 
another major problem that has given 
impetus to the growth of the interstate 
authority system. The first major agency 
in this field—the Ohio River Valley San- 
itation Commission—was set up in 1935. 
It became effective in 1948 with powers 
to compel local and industrial sewerage 
treatment and control in Indiana, IIli- 


nois, New York, Kentucky, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Virginia. 

The range of functions for interstate 
authorities appears to be timitless. 

The marked difference between in- 
terstate authorities and commissions and 
those which operate within one state or 
one city is that the latter are obviously 
simpler to create. They need action by 
only one state legislature. 

In the past five years, more than 15 
major public authorities have been es- 
tablished in as many states, and more 
are in the offing. The chief reason for 
the growth of the authority system 
within individual states or cities is 
financial. 

Average state expenditures for nor- 
mal functions increased by 145 per cent 
between 1946 and 1952. There are still 
critical needs for roads, office buildings, 
schools, hospitals, prisons and other in- 
stitutions in most states. Many officials 
believe these needs cannot be met by 
any method other than the independent, 
revenue-producing authority system. 
This system bypasses added or increased 
direct taxes and does not create new 
debt burdens directly on the state. 

But the big question about authori- 
ties is still unanswered. Are they, in 
the words of one critic, “undemocratic 
and a violation of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution”? That question must be de- 
cided by the voters in each state. 


Detroit Times 


“Authorities” permit states to build roads and pay for them. without assistance from Federal Government. 





GUATEMALA... 


By IRVING DE WITT TALMADGE 


Foreign Affairs Editor, Scholastic Magazines 


FEW weeks ago I was sitting in the 

office of a high government official 
in Guatemala City. Let’s call him Senor 
Gomez (for that’s not his name). 

The mail had just been brought to 
him. Senor Gomez opened an envelope 
which contained a clipping from an 
American newspaper. He hurriedly 
glanced at the clipping and turned 
purple with rage. 

“Lies, lies, lies,” he exclaimed indig- 
nantly. “Vicious lies.” 

He threw down the clipping, picked 
it up again and turned to me. “Listen 
to this,” he said, and proceeded to read 
the dispatch aloud. He read it in halt- 
ing, broken English, stumbling over un- 
familiar words. Every now and then I 
helped him out with the pronunciation. 

“Listen, if you please . . . “Red oc- 
topus’”, he read, “‘tightens grip on 
Guatemala .. . The red blaze of com- 
munism is flaring high in this strategic 
Central American country . . . Home- 
grown Reds are in positions of power 

. have infiltrated key government 
posts . . . are in control of the labor 
movement, the official press and radio 





. attack United States, praise Soviet 
Russia... .’” 

Senor Gomez was furious. “It’s a 
pack of lies, I tell you. Not a word of 
truth in it.” 

I waited until he had calmed down, 
then quietly said to him, “If all these 
charges are untrue, as you say, why 
doesn’t your President Arbenz deny 
them?” 

“Your United States papers wouldn't 
print his denial.” 

“Yes they would. Certainly the maga- 
zines I represent would, I can promise 
you that.” And here I felt was the right 
moment to renew a request I had made 
before. “When,” I asked, “will President 
Arbenz answer the questions I sub- 
mitted to him?” 

I reminded Senor Gomez that Scho- 
lastic Magazines were non-political, 
classroom publications read by some 
three million U. S. students. We had 
no political axe to grind. Our job was 
to present all sides of any question, 
impartially, objectively, factually — to 
print the truth as completely as we 
could. That precisely was my assign- 


Mardoqueo Garcia (left), Guatemala’s Minister of Education, being interviewed 
by Irving De Witt Talmadge, Scholastic Magazines’ Foreign Affairs Editor. 


United Fruit Company photo 
Bananas are Guatemala’s second most 
important export. Coffee ranks first. 


ment to Guatemala—to find the facts 
and report on them. Again I assured 
Senor Gomez that whatever statement 
President Arbenz made to us would be 
printed in full, word for word, as given 
by him. 

“Yeu complain that -the American 
press is one-sided. Why don’t you test 
it? We'll present your side if you'll let 
us have it.” 

By the time I was making this plea 
to Senor Gomez I had already had an 
extensive—but, alas, one-sided—corre- 
spondence with Guatemala’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive. And thereby hangs a long and 
distressing tale of a reporter’s quest for 
truth and the obstacles he encountered 
in his path 


“Mission” to Guatemala 


My “mission” to Guatemala was a 
relatively simple one: to track down the 
facts—Is Guatemala Red, and if so, how 
Red? 

The best way to start, I thought, 
would be from the top—put the ques- 
tion directly to the President of Guate- 
mala. Accordingly, late in June, before 
I left for Guatemala, my editor-in-chief 
sent a radiogram to President Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman, requesting that he 
grant me an interview. 

No reply came from the President. 
When I reached Guatemala, I made 
inquiries at several government bureaus 
and received the usual “run-around.” 
During an interview with the Minister 
of Information, Senor Gonzales Ore- 
llana, I brought the question up again. 
He promised to look into it and let me 
know. 

Several days later he informed me 
that President Arbenz “regrets” that the 
pressure of state affairs—among them 
the enactment of a new national budget 
—made it impossible for him to find 
time to see me. (Turn page) 
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I replied that I could understand 
that. “Would it be feasible then,” I 
suggested, “to submit a list of questions 
in writing to His Excellency and have 
him answer them at his convenience?” 

The Minister thought that was a rea- 
sonable request. I promised to keep the 
‘questionnaire” short—no more than ten 
questions. He promised to see that they 
reach the President personally. 


Questions for President 


The next day I turned over the list 
of questions to Senor Gonzales Orellana. 
I also sent a telegram to that effect to 
the President. 

I had kept the questionnaire very 
brief—only eight questions. Of these, 
five dealt with the Communist issue: 


1. As a charter member of the 
United Nations, what has Guate- 
mala done to help the U.N. check 
Communist aggression in Korea? 
What is being done by your 
schools to teach democracy to 
Guatemalan youth and educate 
them against the evils of total- 
itarianism (both Left and Right)? 
In the event of an armed conflict 
between the Western democracies 
and the Soviet bloc of nations, 
what would the position of your 
government be? 

. Since the primary allegiance of 
Communists is to Moscow, how 
can the Guatemalan Communists 
be trusted to occupy government 
posts and expected to be loyal to 
your government? 


Wide World photo 
Reds hold key posts in government of 
Pres. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman (above). 


low true are the reports in the 
ey. = that the Communists 
are influential in the Guatemalan 
government? Is anything being 
done to curb their influence? 


press 


P.S.—I never received a reply from 
President Arbenz. 

All told, I spent more than three 
weeks in Guatemala, mostly in the 
capital city, but I also traveled across 
the width of the country, and visited its 
breath-takingly beautiful highlands. I 
interviewed government leaders, oppo- 
sition leaders, Communists, anti-Com- 
munists; talked with foreign diplomats, 
businessmen, workers, and peasants. 
Each had his own views on what was 
going on in Guatemala. There was no 
general agreement. There was no simple 
and ready answer to the 64 quetzal 
question: Is Guatemala Communist? 


Communist or Non-Communist 


Let me explain what I mean. 

During my stay in Guatemala I was 
not shadowed by any secret service 
agents, I did not have to report my 
whereabouts to the police, I could go 
anywhere I wanted to—and did. This 
was certainly unlike the pattern in the 
Soviet-dominated countries. 

On the other hand, I could not use 
the telephone in Guatemala to contact 
anti-Communists. 1 was warned that the 
wires were tapped and that I would 
expose people to serious trouble if I 
engaged in political discussions with 
them over the "phone. 

To confuse the picture further, Gua- 
temala—unlike Communist-run countries 
—has a free press. To be sure, govern- 
ment opponents believe that the press 
will not remain free for long. They told 
me that probably within a year the Left- 
leaning government will clamp down 
on it. But the fact is that at present the 
press is free. 

The newspaper with the largest cir- 
culation in Guatemala, El Imparcial, 
is outspokenly anti-Communist and anti- 
administration. So are two other inde- 
pendent papers, La Hora and Prensa 
Libre. Courageously they have exposed 
and fought against the creeping Com- 
munist influence in the Guatemalan 
government. They outsell by at least 
three-to-one, I was told, the pro-Com- 
munist papers. 

Actually, the Communist paper itself, 
Octubre, has a tiny circulation—believed 
to be under a thousand (exact figures 
were not available). It is published only 
once a week. 

What is serious is that the official 
government daily, Diario de Centro 
America, and the semi-official Nuestro 
Diario, consistently mouth the Com- 
munist line. Both take digs at the 
United States, while praising Soviet 
Russia and her satellites. 


Nuestro Diario, in its point of view, 
is almost indistinguishable from the 
Moscow Pravda. Last summer, it pub- 
lished a special supplement on the 
“Rosenberg Case,” echoing the usual 
Communist slanders against the United 
States. 

Last year, President Arbenz forced 
the owners of a large theatre in Guate- 
mala City to rent their. premises to 
Octubre for a Communist celebration. 
He himself attended the celebration, 
although he has persistently refused to 
attend any anti-Communist rally. 


Strings on Broadcasting 


The radio, however, is not free. Not 
that there is anything in the laws to 
indicate that the radio is unfree. No, 
it is all done through a “gimmick.” The 
government issues only temporary li- 
censes to radio stations. The licenses 
may be revoked at any time. The gov- 
ernment is not obliged to give any rea- 
son for revoking a license. 

You can figure out the rest. A man 
who owns a radio station in Guatemala 
(and there are about a dozen privately- 
owned stations) is not likely to risk his 
investment by permitting any criticism 
of the government. 

And that’s exactly what happened 
earlier this year. Students at the Uni- 
versity of Guatemala sponsored an anti- 
Communist program over one of the 
privately-owned _ stations. The _ first 
broadcast went off as scheduled. But 
when they appeared with the script 
for the second broadcast, the manager 
of the station told them that he had 


Photo by Talmadge 
More than half Guatemala’s people are 
pure Indian, adhere to Mayan customs. 





“We are hungry,’ 


“changed his mind.” There was, of 
course, no proof of pressure from the 
government. But the evidence unmis- 
takably pointed that way. 

As a result, one never hears any-anti- 
Communist programs over the Guate- 
malan airwaves. But there are plenty 
of pro-Red harangues over TGW, the 
official government radio station. 

Freedom of assembly is guaranteed 
by the Constitution. I watched an anti- 
government demonstration staged by 
the unemployed in front of the National 
Palace in Guatemala City. Though there 
was a sizeable turnout of Civil Guards 
(police), no attempt was made by them 
to break up the demonstration. 

I climbed to the steps of the Palace, 
in full view of the police, to take pic- 
tures—not quite sure | could get away 
with it. But nothing happened. No one 
stopped me from taking the photograph 
above. 

However, a few months earlier—last 
February—in the same square in front 
of the Palace, several people were shot 
and wounded when the police broke up 
an anti-government demonstration by 
university students. 


Beautiful but Poor Land 


Is Guatemala Red? Before we pursue 
this “mystery” any further it may be 
in order briefly to describe the country, 
the people, and their history. In short, 
how did Guatemala become the “prob- 
lem child” in the American family of 
nations? 

Guatemala is small and beautiful and, 
alas, very poor. Located in Central 
America, it covers an area of 45,452 
square miles (about the size of Ohio) 


and has a population of 2,887,000 
(U. N. estimate 1951). 

More than half of the population is 
pure Indian, about five per cent is 
white, and the rest is mestizo (of mixed 
Indian and Spanish blood). 

The Guatemalans are a likable, hos- 
pitable folk, friendly to the visiting 
Norte Americanos. In fact, I heard less 
anti-Yankeeism in Guatemala—despite 
the stepped-up Communist propaganda 
barrage—than I had in Western Europe! 

Guatemala is truly a tourist’s para- 
dise. It is a land of exquisite beauty 
with its majestic volcanic ‘peaks, green 
mountain lakes, and picturesque In- 
dians. 

Mayan culture, which flourished in 
Guatemala during the first thousand 
years of the Christian Era, is still pre- 
served in many Indian communities to- 
day. It is in evidence in their arts and 
crafts and.way of life. The Indians still 
adhere to Mayan customs, wear the 
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Guatemala is 2 hrs. from Panama Canal. 
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Photo by Talmadge 
‘ says this banner carried by demonstrators in Guatemala City. ‘‘We want work, not politics.’ 


same tribal costumes as they did before 
the Spanish conquest, and speak thei: 
ancient Indian tongues. Only a minority 
of them use Spanish. 

But historic, colorful, scenic Guate- 
mala is, unfortunately, also a land of 
poverty and ignorance. A majority of 
the population can’t read or write. Two- 
thirds of the people are too poor to 
afford shoes. According to government 
figures, the average daily wage in in- 
dustry is 85 cents, in agriculture 26 
cents. 

Agriculture is the backbone of the 
country. Nine out of every ten Guate 
malans earn their living from the soil. 
The chief crops are coffee, bananas. 
corn, sugar, beans. Coffee accounts for 
80 per cent of the exports; bananas, 1] 
per cent. The principal imports are cot- 
ton textiles, petroleum products, drugs 
flour, and manufactured goods. 

Admittedly, Guatemala is a backward 
country. Few will deny that economic 
and social reforms are long over-due 
A striking fact is that fully 70 per cent 
of the arable land is owned by only 
two per cent of the people. 


Politically Backward 
These inequalities—extremes of wealt) 
and poverty—are not so much the resul| 
of foreign “imperialism” as of native 
Guatemalan feudalism. The small, 
wealthy class of Guatemalans has re 
sisted change and improvement. The 
feudal economic pattern has remained 
almost the same as it was during Span- 
ish colonial days. 
Guatemala has also been backward 
politically. A former Spanish colony, 
(Continued on page 28) 
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4 How Does Communism 


Herblock in Washington Post 


“Imposter!” 


OMMUNISM wages a relentless 
war for world empire on every 
front. It uses every sort of weapon. It 
even twists the natural human love 
for peace into hatred for other nations. 
Professional experts in the Kremlin 
command not only the world’s largest 
army but also a trained and disciplined 
corps of propagandists and wreckers in 
every other nation. They make war 
inside other countries through Com- 
munist parties, wherever these are le- 
gally permitted. Where the Communist 
party is illegal they operate under- 
ground organizations. Here is how the 
Communist underground works. 

One day a ruckus occurred on a New 
York City pier while passengers from 
1 transatlantic steamer were having 
their luggage examined by U. S. Cus- 
tons officers. Police, shouting and blow- 
ing their whistles, chased a_ well- 
dressed man through the crowds. He 
disappeared into thin air. 

While the search centinued, this 
man was riding safely away in a car 
which had been waiting for him at the 
pier. He slumped down in the back 
seat. 

A grim-faced man beside him asked, 
“What happened, Comrade Tex? Flaw 
in your pasport?” 

“No,” replied Tex. “The passport 
was perfectly forged. A smart customs 
officer—probably tipped off—spotted the 
secret compartment in my case. Luck- 
ily, I had the coded messages sewed 
in my coat. Did any of the comrades 
on the dock who spirited me out get 
nabbed?” 

“Don’t worry, they know how to take 
care of themselves,” replied his com- 
panion, glancing back to see if they 
were being follawed. “After a year in 
Moscow, graduating from the top 
training school and all, you must be- 
a big wheel in the party now. Full of 


orders for us, I suppose.” 


Wage War 


Tex nodded. “You know, Comrade 
Fish, I thought I knew a lot after 
twenty years serving the party. I never 
missed a chance to take a course in 
one of the special schools every time 
I was in Moscow. But this time I really 
had my eyes opened. Planting Commu- 
nist agents in unions and organizations, 
riot and street-fighting tactics, spying, 
blackmail, counterfeiting, sabotage and 
wrecking—that’s kid stuff compared to 
the top strategy school program. By 
the way, Fish, when do we get down 
to business in the secret meeting?” 

“Tonight. Bringing us a new line?” 

“New twist,” said Tex. “Remember, 
Lenin said we'd have to tack like a 
sailboat going upwind—zigzag? Well, 
now we zag. . . new peace offensive.” 


Zig, Then Zag 


“People are pretty suspicious of our 
peace talk,” Fish observed. “Things 
we've plugged in the U. N.—the Five 
Power Peace Pact, outlawing the atomic 
weapon, and the one-third cut in arma- 
ments—haven’t gotten very far.” 

“Yes, but with Stalin out, the new 
peace drive will be different,” Tex ex- 
plained. “The new bosses in the Krem- 
lin are going to take off the heat. 
They're ready to make a few deals. 
You'll see.” 

“And the aims?” Fish asked. 

“Slow down or stop Western re- 
armament.” Tex ticked off the objec- 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“We must_be able . . . to resort to all 
sorts of strategems, maneuvers, illegal 
methods, evasions and subterfuges . . . 
to make necessary practical compro- 
mises, to ‘tack,’ to make agreements, 
zig-zags, retreats and so on.’’—Nikolai 
Lenin. 

“... [the U. S$. and Batain] hope to 
see established a peace which will af- 
ford to all nations the means of dwell- 
ing in safety within their own bounda- 
ries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want.”—The Atlantic Charter, Avu- 
gust 14, 1941. 


run a_ profitable 


Against Us? 


tives. “Prevent Europe from uniting 
under NATO. Split their so-called Free 
World. Use East-West trade to 
strengthen us and weaken them. I told 
‘em in Moscow, even Americans will 
swallow this peace line. They want to 
get out from under heavy taxes. They 
want to believe that Moscow can be 
reasonable—live and let live.” 

Fish smiled cynically. “How long 
will we ‘zag’ before we ‘zig’ again?” 

“As long as it takes to put our ene- 
mies to sleep, cut down their power, 
and break up their unity. When the 
time comes we can turn loose puppet 
armies in a dozen countries. And dur- 
ing the breather the Soviet Union will 
be building up its military and eco- 
nomic might—especially stock-piling A- 
bombs.” 


World-Wide Conspiracy 


The foregoing incident, constructed 
from actual events, gives only a little 
glimpse behind the Communist world- 
wide conspiracy. Total warfare tactics 
are taught in hundreds of schools to 
hand-picked people like. Tex—Russians, 
Poles, Chinese inside the Iron Curtain, 
Frenchmen, Egyptians, Mexicans, or 
Americans from the Free World. 

Some of these schools concentrate 
entirely on propaganda methods. They 
teach everything from how to circulate 
big lies to how Communists can worm 
their way into labor unions, schools, 
women’s groups, or peace societies. 
There are more than 6,000 propaganda 
schools in the Soviet empire. 

Advanced schools teach students how 
to undermine and weaken free coun- 
tries, stir up antagonism and bad blood 
between them, and how a Communist 
minority can take over a country by 
force and violence. - 

A Comrade Tex may appear as a re- 
spectable business man in New York 
or Washington, providing a message 
center for Communist agents. He may 
business, making 
money for the party. He acts as a 
Communist only at secret meetings 
where nobody is allowed to know who 
he actually is. 

During World War II, Stalin made 





a great show of disbanding the Com- 
intern—the Communist world-wide or- 
ganization dedicated to overthrowing 
other peoples’ governments. But he 
secretly went right on with his network 
of agents and _ trouble-makers. He 
zagged in order to get the Allies to 
fend off Hitler’s attack on the Soviet 
Union. But even while pretending 
friendship, he was plotting to expand 
Soviet power. 


Red Plot in Poland 


In 1944 the Red Army was pursuing 
the retreating Germans into Poland. 
General Bor, leader of the Polish Under- 
ground, sent a courier to the Soviet 
field commanders with an important 
message. 

“What luck!” exclaimed a Soviet of- 
ficer as he scanned the message. “The 
Polish Underground is ready to rise up 
and strike the Nazis with us. General 
Bor wants a signal from us when we 
are ready to enter Warsaw, so he can 
launch an attack from inside to match 
ours from outside. That'll save us a lot 
of casualties, and maybe bag the bulk 
of the Nazi occupation forces besides.” 

“Don’t be stupid,” sneered a political 
adviser of the division. “General Bor 
and his underground resisters are not 
under Communist control. Surely you 
don’t think Moscow would allow these 
Polish patriots to make such a bid for 
leadership. You know our plan to install 
reliable Communists at the head of 
the new Polish government. Moscow 
wants all of Poland safely in our camp— 
under Russia’s thumb.” 

A few nights later the Soviets flashed 
the agreed signal to General Bor, in- 
dicating they were about to attack the 
city. In good faith General Bor ‘un- 
leashed his underground forces. But 
the Red Army had orders to halt its ad- 
vance east of Warsaw. Moscow delib- 
erately gave the Nazis in Warsaw time 
to destroy Bor’s exposed underground— 
the flower of the patriotic Poles. 

This was not the only method used 
to get rid of popular leaders of a free 
Poland, who would be likely to resist 
Soviet dictation later. There was, for 
example, the massacre of hundreds of 
Polish officers at Katyn, w hich the 
Soviets tried to blame on the Nazis. 


Red “Liberation” of Korea 


Hitler waged war much like the “big, 


bad wolf” in the fable. Huffing and 
puffing, he frankly threatened to “blow 
your house down.” Communist wolves 
are skilled at dressing up like the kind- 
ly, old grandmother in “Little Red 
Riding Hood.” The proper answer to 
their smooth peace talk is, “What big 
teeth you have, grandmother.” 

In 1950, just when the Kremlin’s 
World Peace Council was collecting 
millions of signatures all over the world 


to its so-called Stockholm Peace Appeal, 
the Communists found it necessary to 
show their teeth in Korea. 

Using their upside down language, 
they said they were “liberating” and 
“uniting” Korea. The men in the Krem- 
lin could see that if the United Nations 
did nothing more than pass pious reso- 
lutions against this bold attack, they 
could win a whole series of victories 
very cheaply. 

For one thing, the Communists 
thought the United Nations would be 
unable to come to the aid of Korea. 
Men all over the world would then 
become disillusioned with the world 
organization and cease to support it. 
The U. N. would probably go down the 
drain like the old League of Nations. 
With the U. N. out of the way, the 
Communists could get ahead faster with 
their program of “divide and conquer.” 
Helpless little countries around the 
edge of the Soviet empire would feel 
hopeless and abandoned. Their leaders 
could be brow-beaten into making 
deals rather than risking being over- 
run. 

Then, after one quick, brutal “zig” 
of war, the Communists could shift 
back again to the “zag” of peace talk. 

But something unexpected _hap- 
pened, as we know. The United Nations 
swiftly met the aggression in Korea. 
Moscow’s puppet North Korean armies 
were hurled back from the southern 
tip of the peninsula and cut to pieces. 

Soviet upside down propaganda at 
once branded this successful resistance 
as “American aggression.” 

Moscow tried to make a comeback 
with Chinese Communist armies, which 
it supported with arms, planes, and 
propaganda. Communists ali over the 


world carried out Moscow's “hate 
America” campaign. But the Chinese 
aggressors—so identified by the U. N.- 
were mauled and beaten back by forces 
from 16 U. N. nations. 

In order to head off disaster, Yacob 
Malik, Soviet spokesman at the U. N.., 
posed in the role of peacemaker. He 
called for a truce. While the Commu- 
nists stalled and played tricks in the 
truce talks month after month, their 
forces dug in. The Soviets helped the 
Chinese build up their military power. 

They undoubtedly hoped that the 
American and other forces backing up 
the Republic of Korea’s defense would 
get tired, discouraged over their losses, 
and pull out in disgust. 


The Big Lie Technique 

When this didn’t happen, they in- 
vented a gruesome Big Lie, and circu- 
lated it around the globe. They charged 
the United States with using germ war- 
fare to wipe out masses of Asians, 
civilians as well as soldiers, by spread- 
ing epidemics and plagues. They were 
caught in this lie and exposed by their 
refusal to permit an impartial U. N. 
or Red Cross commission to investigate 
their charge on the spot. But many 
unsuspecting and illiterate people, who 
heard only the lie, believed it. 

This is typical of the way commu- 
nism fights freedom. It uses one of the 
most elaborate military and propaganda 
machines the world has ever seen, but 
it is doomed to failure. 

Says Freedom in the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

“You can fool all of the people some 
of the time; you can fool some of the 
people al] of the time; but you can’t 
fool all of the people all of the time.” 


” Herblock in Washington Post 


“Hand Me More of Those Olive Branches” 





Korea Peace Talks in Doubt 


When—if ever—will there be 
a Korean peace conference? 

Many observers are beginning to 
ask that question. The October 28 
deadline for the political confer- 
ence in Korea (see Sept. 23 issue) 
is only two weeks away. And as of 
last week, the two sides were far 
from agreement on when, where, 
and how to hold the meeting. 

The U. N. General Assembly de- 
cided that the 16 U. N. nations that 
fought in Korea, plus South Korea, 
should represent the U. N. side. Red 
China and North Korea were per- 
mitted to invite Soviet Russia on 
the Communist side. 

The Communists insist on a 
“round-table” meeting, with Russia, 
India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Bur- 
ma attending as “neutrals.” 

The Assembly refused Russian 
delegate Andrei Vishinsky’s request 
to take another look at plans for 
the conference. Vishinsky then 
warned: accept the Communist pro- 


posals, or “there is no hope that the 
conference will even take place.” 


“PERSUASION” PROBLEM 


Meanwhile, “Operation Persua- 
sion” was delayed again. (See last 
week’s news pages.) 

One reason is that the Commu- 
nists didn’t like the location of the 
building set up for the interview of 
anti-Communist Chinese and North 
Koreans who refuse to return to 
their homelands. New buildings are 
being erected. 

The other dispute was over the 
way in which the “persuasion” 
should be carried out. 

Prisoners who refused to return 
to their homelands were_ released 
by their captors last month and 
placed under guard of troops from 
neutral India. Under Korean armi- 
stice terms, each side will get a 
chance (up to December 24) to try 
to persuade its former soldiers to 
return. 


Photo by Gordon N. Converse for Christian Science Monitor 


SIX IN ONE FAMILY became American citizens at once in Boston, Mass., recently. 
Philip Mackertich, a former British subject, came to the U. S. after retiring from 38 


years’ service as an electrical engineer for a railroad in India. He, his wife, and four 


daughters, were naturalized. They are, left to right: Lucy and Agnes Makertich; 
their parents; and the other two daughters, Zana and Madeline. A son, George, 


is a high school student in South Weymouth, Mass. When he comes of age he 


will be eligible to apply for citizenship on his own. 


The Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission, which has charge of 
the prisoners who refuse to go home, 
decided on these rules: 

1. Prisoners will be compelled to 
attend “persuasion” sessions. 

2. Sessions may go on eight hours 
a day, six days a week. 

3. “Persuaders” may talk to pris- 
oners individually. 

4. There is no limit on the number 
of times a prisoner can be called 
before the “persuaders.” 

The U. N. protested that these 
rules give the Communists every- 
thing they wanted. The U. N. be- 
lieves that, under these rules, the 
Reds may browbeat many _anti- 
Communist prisoners into changing 
their minds. 

Neutral observers reply that time 
is too short for lengthy questioning 
of prisoners. It is contended that 
members of the neutral commission 
will be at the interviews to see there 
is no “brain-washing.” 

Meanwhile, violence flared in 
stockades of anti-Communist prison- 
ers. On two successive days, Indian 
guards fired into groups of North 
Koreans and Chinese to stop dis- 
turbances. Three were killed. 

South Korea’s government was 
furious at this. Some South Korean 
leaders threatened to try by force 
to free the anti-Communist Chinese 
and North Koreans. 

What's Behind It: Behind the 
quarreling over how to treat the 
prisoners lie these issues: Does a 
man’s mind belong forever to com- 
munism just because his homeland 
has fallen under Communist rule? 
Does a man have a right to “walk 
out” on a government that becomes 
a tyranny? Does the U. N. have the 
duty to protect former enemies who 
dislike communism—even if this 
should make it harder to reach a 
peace settlement? 


Guiana May Lose Charter 


Britain may take back the self- 
government it recently granted 
to British Guiana. 

British Guiana is one of the small- 
est of Britain’s colonies. Perched on 
the northern coast of South America, 
it has a population of 408,000. It is 
the only British empire colony where 
Communists dominate local politics. 





It all began early this year when 
Britain granted the colony a new 
constitution. The constitution pro- 
vides for (a) a legislature of 27 
members, of whom 24 are elected 
by the people; and (b) a cabinet of 
nine ministers, six of whom are 
chosen by the majority party in the 
legislature. The other members of 
the legislature and cabinet are ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

The governor, who is appointed 
by the British government, — has 
charge of finances, national defense, 
and keeping public order. The cab- 
inet holds all other powers. 

In the election held under the 
new constitution last April, the pro- 
communist People’s Progressive 
party won 18 of the 24 elected seats 
in the legislature, and thereby 
gained control of the cabinet. 

The leaders of this party are Chi- 
cago-born Mrs. Janet Jagan and her 
Asian dentist husband, Cheddi Ja- 
gan. Both are suspected of being 
Communists. 

London reports say Britain may 
cancel the colony’s constitution. Last 
week warships were on the way to 
Guiana, apparently to back up the 
governor and police. 

The U. S. Government is also be- 
lieved to be anxious about the situ- 
ation. If British Guiana is dominated 
by Communists, Soviet Russia 
would have two possible “beach- 
heads” in the Western Hemisphere. 
The other, is in Guatemala, where 
Reds wield considerable influence. 
(See major article in this issue of 
Senior Scholastic.) 

Question Behind It: Should self- 
government be granted to peoples 
who are likely to use it unwisely? 


U. N. Security Council 


Turkey, Brazil, and New Zea- 
land are new members of the 
U.N. Security Council. 

They were elected last week by 
the U. N. General Assembly. They 
succeed Chile, Pakistan, and Greece, 
whose two-year terms expire at the 
end of 1953. 

Brazil and New Zealand won éas- 
ily. U. S.-supported Turkey, won by 
40-19 on the eighth ballot, over Po- 
land, backed by Russia. A two-thirds 
majority is required for election. 

The Security Council consists of 
11 members—five permanent mem- 
bers (the “Big Five” nations) and 

(Continued on next page) 


Wide World phote 


Giant “Eye” for World’s Second Largest Telescope 


A NEW GIANT EYE for science— 
120 inches in diameter—is being ground 
into shape in the photo above. When it 
is finished the eye will be installed in a 
new dome at the University of Califor- 
nia’s Lick Observatory at the top of Mt. 
Hamilton. It will be the world’s second 
largest reflecting telescope (the one 
atop Mt. Palomar is 200 inches in‘diam- 
eter), built at a cost of $2,500,000. 

The huge chunk of glass was cast by 
the Corning Glass Works at Corning, 
New York. The first polishing phase has 
now been completed. Since last April 
about 1,000 pounds of glass have been 
ground from the surface to make a 
curved surface. About 10 more pounds 
remain to come off, but it will take a 
year to remove them. 

Astronomers will use the new tele- 
scope to study heavenly bodies 900,- 
000,000 light years away. (Set down in 
miles, this is the figure 54 trailed by 
twenty zeros. ) 

The mirror will focus the image on 
photographic plates or on scientific in- 
struments that show the composition of 
heavenly bodies. 


GREENWICH SMOKED OUT 
While the observatory on Mt. Hamil- 
ton awaits the newest of telescopes, an- 
other famed observatory awaits its 
doom. 


In 1675 King Charles II of Britain 
built an observatory at the pleasant 
little village of Greenwich, some miles 
down th» Thames River from the city 
of London. 

When map-makers worked out par- 
allels of latitude, they counted the de- 
grees of latitude north and-south from 
the Equator as a beginning-point. But 
there was no such natural starting-point 
for counting the east-and-west direc- 
tions (the meridians of longitude). In 
1884 an international conference agreed 
that the “prime meridian”—longitude 
zero degrees—should be the meridian 
passing through the Royal Greenwich 
Observatory. At Greenwich is the 
world’s “master clock”—really 18 quartz- 
crystal clocks, checked by the stars. 

In the meantime London was creep- 
ing up around Greenwich. Smoke and 
smog from London factories got so thick 
that scientists had a hard time seeing 
the stars. Lortdon lights fogged photo- 
graphic plates. 

So the British Admiralty, which is 
responsible for the observatory, bought 
it a new home—five-centuries-old Hurst- 
monceux Castle. It is near the English 
Channel, 65 miles southeast of Green- 
wich. With its moat and turrets and 
battlemented walls, it looks every inch 
a feudal stronghold. Actually, it was 
restored only a few years ago. 
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New U.S. Chief Justice > 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
donned the black robe of judicial office 
to become the fourteenth Chief Justice 
of the United States. His appointment 


by President Eisenhower fills the va- ° 


cancy caused by the death of former 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson. 

Two oaths were administered. The 
first, the Constitutional Oath, was sworn 
by the new Chief Justice in the presence 


of only his eight Court brethren. It was. 


given by Associate Justice Hugo Black, 
who has served on the Court longest 
and is the Senior Associate Justice. The 
second oath, the Judicial Oath, was ad- 
ministered by the Court clerk when the 
Supreme Court convened for its new 
session at noon Oct. 5. President Eisen- 
hower was among the spectators. 
Chief Justice Warren was born 62 
years ago in Los Angeles, the grandson 
of Scandinavian immigrants He worked 
his way through high school, college, 
and law school and entered politics 
after practicing law. He rose to become 
California’s first three-time governor, al- 
though he is a Republican in a normally 


Democratic state. He resigned the gov- 
ernorship to accept his new appoint- 
ment. The appointment will be sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate for 
confirmation when Congress recon- 
venes next January. 





six non-permanent members. Three 
of the latter are elected each year. 
(See “Key to Understanding the 
News,” Sept. 30 issue. ) 


Cigarettes and Cancer 


Does cigarette smoking cause 
cancer of the lung? 

Medical men have challenged to- 
bacco companies to find out. In a 
radio discussion at the annual meet- 
ing of the American College of 
Surgeons in Chicago, four doctors 
“threw down the gauntlet” to the 
tobacco industry. They said that— 
although they can’t prove it—they 
believe there is some connection be- 
tween the increasing number of 
smokers and the increase in lung 
cancer cases. 

From 1938 to 1948 deaths from 
cancer of the lung more than 
doubled. From 1940 to 1950 cigar- 
ette consumption doubled. Research 
has shown that lung cancer is rare 
in a person who does not smoke. 
Medical men believe that by 1970 
cancer of the lung will represent 
18 per cent of all cancer cases—one 
in every five. 

The four doctors said that to- 
bacco companies have a “moral ob- 
ligation” to pay for research in the 
field of lung cancer. 

What’s Behind It: Tobacco sales 
total nearly $3,500,000,000 in the 


United States every year. In the 
past five years only $55,000,000 to 
$60,000,000 has been spent on all 
cancer research. (And this figure in- 
cludes more than $16,000,000 for 
research buildings.) Research on 
lung cancer is now paid for largely 
by the unversities conducting the 
studies. The universities are hard- 
pressed for money. They hope to- 
bacco companies will foot part of 
the bill. 


Protecting Your Teeth 


The American Dental Associa- 
tion says there is no “‘cure-all’’ 
to prevent tooth decay. 

Last week in Cleveland at its an- 
nual meeting, the Association took a 
look at the recent advertising by 
various tooth paste manufacturers. 
Some tooth paste companies have 
claimed that “ammoniated” tooth 
paste, “chlorophyli” tooth paste, and 
the new “anti-enzyme” tooth paste 
help protect the nation’s teeth. 

Six of the Association’s dental sci- 
entists agreed that some of these 
products had value in specific cases, 
but that their general and wide- 
spread use was of doubtful value. 

The latest of these products, the 
“anti-enzymes,” claim to counteract 
tooth decay by attacking substances 
which turn sugar and starches to 
acids. One theory is that the acids 


eat through tooth enamel, thus 
causing decay. 

The American Dental Association 
also had two positive suggestions: 
(1) The addition of fluorides to 
public water supplies in controlled 
amounts is a safe and effective way 
of controlling decay, especially 
among the very young; and (2) 
the best instrument for combating 
tooth decay is still the old-fash- 
ioned tooth brush—when properly 
used. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


THE BROWNS will become Ori- 
oles. The American League has 
agreed to shift the last-place St. 
Louis Browns to Baltimore, Md. A 
group of Baltimore men paid $2,- 
475,000 for Bill Veeck’s controlling 
interest in the Browns. 


AUGUSTE PICCARD, 69-year-old 
Swiss scientist (see Sept. 23 issue, 
p. 16), has gone farther under the 
sea than any man in history. He 
and his son Jacques took their 
bathyscape, a special “diving box” 
pulled down by heavy weights, to 
the bottom of the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
off the coast of Italy. They went 
down 10,334 feet, nearly twice the 
distance of the previous record dive, 
which was made by French navy 
men last August. In the blackness of 
the sea bottom the Piccards could 
see practically nothing even with 
their powerful searchlightr But flick- 
ers of phosphorescence hinted at un- 
known forms of life. 


CAREER ENDS: The noted artist 
John Marin, 80, died October 1 at 


his summer home at Addison, 
Maine. Many critics considered him 
one of the greatest of American 
water-color painters. 


Mick Uduiz 
ON THE “ NEWS 

1. How do the following figure in 
current news: a three-time governor of 
California; a European colony in South 
America; two commercial products used 
in the mouth; an observatory at longi- 
tude zero? 

2. Which of the following will belong 
to the U, N. Security Council in 1954: 
Brazil; United States; Turkey; Chile; 
Soviet Russia? 

8. Why does the U. N. dislike the 
Korean war-prisoner “persuasion” rules? 
What is your own opinion? 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. GUATEMALA 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 


number preceding the word or phrase 


which best completes the sentence. 


a. Guatemala has a population of 
about 
1. 500,000 3. 19,000,000 
2. 3,000,000 4. 150,000,000 


. In racial background more than 
half of the people of Guatemala 
are 
1. white 
2. Negro 
3. Indian 
4. mixed white and Indian 


». Most Guatemalans depend for a 
living on 
. agriculture 
2. mining 
3. service industries 
. manufacturing 
. The government of Guatemala 
is organized as 
1. a republic 
2. a monarchy 
3. an absolute dictatorship 
4. a plutocracy 
. The president of Guatemala is 
1. Juan Peron 
2. Syngman Rhee 
3. Miguel Aleman 
4. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 


All of the following indicate that 
a country is a democracy, except 
. freedom of movement 
2. free press 
3. suppression of freedom of 
worship 
4. right to join free labor unions 


. All of the following are impor- 
tant crops in Guatemala, except 
1. sugar 3. bananas 
2. cotton » 4. coffee 

. The average wage in industry 
in Guatemala is 
1. ten cents a day 
2. eighty-five cents a day 
3. eighty-five cents an hour 
4. eighty-five cents a week 


The name of the American com- 
pany whose lands were seized 
by the government of Guate- 
mala is the 

1. National Biscuit Company 

2. Ford Motor Company 

3. United Fruit Company 


4. Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica 

Guatemala is of strategic impor- 

tance to the defense of the 

United States because it is close 

to the 

1. Suez Canal 

2. Erie Canal 

3. new airfields in Colombia 

4. Panama Canal 


ll. AUTHORITIES 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “O” if 
it is an opinion and an “F” if it is a 
fact. 

__1. Officials of authorities are usu- 
ally appointed rather than 
elected. 

2. The Port of New York Author- 
ity was approved by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

3. Rates charged by authorities in 
control of bridges are usually 
too high. 

. Authorities enable states to 
build roads without Federal 
help or increasing taxes. 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write a “T” if 
it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 

__1. There has been a steady increase 
in the number of home owners 
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in the U. S. in the period 1930- 
1952. 

. The substantial increase in home 
ownership between 1945 and 
1950 was a-direct result of 
higher incomes during World 
War II. 

3. The source of the information in 
the graph is the World Alma- 
nac. 

. The increase in home ownership 
between 1950 and 1952 was 
more than five million. 

. More than twice as many peo- 
ple owned their own homes in 
1952 than in 1930. 


IV. TWO LANGUAGES OR ONE 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place an “F” if 
it is an argument in favor of requir- 
ing high school students to study a 
foreign language and an “A” if it is an 
argument against it. 

1. It will help to keep world peace. 

It is an aid in modern business. 

. People speaking the same lan- 

guage have often fought in wars 

agajnst each other. 

. It will help us to feel comfort- 
able when we meet foreign ex- 
pressions or travel abroad. 

5. A language can be learned more 
easily when there is a definite 
need for it. 

3. More time should be spent in 
high school on subjects which 
are needed for daily living. 


ee 3 
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V. READING A MAP 


On the line to the left of each of the 
foliowing questions, write the correct 
answer. 

—_________1. What word would you 
use to describe the topography of 
Guatemala? 

2. In what direction would 
you be traveling if you went through 
the Panama Canal from the -Atlantic 
to the Pacific? 

3. What country lies di- 
rectly to the north of Guatemala? 

4, In what direction would 
you~be traveling if you flew from 
Miami to Guatemala? 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Arbenz (Jacobo Arbenz Guzman) 
(ya.cé’! b6 ar.bé.nés’ goods’ miin )—Guate- 
malan statesman. The name is properly 
Arbenz; Guzman is his mother’s maiden- 
name. 

Guatemala (gwi.té.ma’ la) — Central 
American republic. 

mestizo (més.té’ z6)—Person of mixed 
blood. 

quetzal (két.siil’)—Gold currency unit 
of Guatemala; also a bird of brilliant 
plumage that is the national emblem of 
Guatemala. 
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URING my first three 
America, in my early teens, I worked 
for my father after school and on Satur- 
days. He was a watchmaker—a “horolo- 


years in 


gist,” he said—and he had a small office ; 


in downtown New York, where he did 
general repairs and such things as cas- 
ing and adjusting for large companies. 
I was a peculiar lad and would have 
liked far better to have had some free 
time between school and homework and 
bed. But my father thought he was do- 
ing his duty, teaching me that life was 
real and life was earnest and keeping 
me from brutal, dangerous American in- 
dulgence—such as baseball, football, the 
movies, and drinking of soda pop. 
The work wasn’t hard. I ran a few 
errands, went to purchase spare parts 
or to have a watch crystal set, kept his 
books, and made out his bills. Very 
often I would not be busy for more than 
fifteen minutes. Mv father believed in 
discipline, however, and I could not dis- 
pose of my time without his permission. 
| had to wait for the word that would 
often told 
starting 


release me. He himself, he 
me, had worked for his fathes 
actual handling of watches at the im- 
probable age of six 
Doubtless to make the 
interesting, he had forbidden me to do 
any schoolwork in the office, forbidden 
me to draw. He said that it did not 
look “serious” when customers came in. 
So I sat at the counter, three feet from 
his bench, endlessly polishing sundry 
bits of metal that somehow were con 
nected with a lathe. Their actual tech 
refuse to rec 


game more 


nical names I even now 
ognize. 

For that was my protest: I refused to 
learn anything. Yes, that what 
baffled him. I could memorize dynasties 
of kings, dates in history, the capitals 
of eighty-odd departements of France 
and of American states. But the differ- 
ence between a staff, a mainspring, and 
a balance wheel never soaked in. 

My father was a rather short and 
rather stout man then, five feet six, two 
hundred and thirty pounds; he flushed 
red when in a temper. When he kept 
me in on a Saturday afternoon, with all 
other offices closed and no possible pur- 
pose for my incarceration, I would 
square matters by innocently indicating 
some piece of mechanism and Asking, 
“What's that little gadget, Papa?” 

That he, a horologist since the age of 
six, had a son fourteen years old, rela- 
tively normal in appearance, who did 
not know a center wheel, hurt him, filled 
him with anger and a sense of failure. 
It never seemed to occur to him, prob- 
ably fortunately for me, that as he gave 
me his list of supplies written in French 
and I brought the right stuff back al- 


was 
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Father tried to mold his son along the family lines 


It Worked Like a Clock 


By GEORGES SURDEZ 


though I had to ask for it in English, 
my ignorance was pretended. 

On a certain Saturday afternoon, 
knowing that I had been invited to the 
seashore, he informed me I would have 
to remain with him. An out-of-town 
customer might drop in and I would be 
needed for translating, as I spoke the 
local jargon. To keep me busy, he had 
given me a big cartonful of spare parts 
to sort out, parts of clocks, of watches, 
bits of brokén jewelry, boxes holding 
red watch jewels and gold filings. 

Father had set to work on several 
repair jobs. I was immensely bored, and 
I toyed with the amazing assortment of 
stuff. Unexpectedly, I came across some- 
thing of interest. It was probably the 
spring motor of a discarded toy; it did 
not look like a clock part. I wound it 
up, and it whirred satisfactorily. 

Then the idea that would have come 
to any boy came to me—I had a motor; 
I should have a car. I carefully selected 
the necessary parts, four wheels of the 
same size, little rods to serve for axles, 
and so on. The chassis offered a prob- 
lem. Quietly, I obtained some tools 
from Father’s bench—he was absorbed, 
his glass screwed in his eye, and he 
merely grunted. I solved one problem 
after another, suspension, meshing 
gears. 

But time after time, when all seemed 
in shape and I released the motor, 
there was a whirr—and nothing moved 
but the spring. By that time, I was 
oblivious of everything, and a new, 
dogged streak was showing in me: | 
would get that tiny vehicle to run if 
I had to keep at it forever. 

True, it did not look like much—an 
obvious makeshift—but it was my crea- 
tion. And I, the son of a horologist since 
the age of six, was not to be foiled by 
any mechanism. 

Suddenly I realized that I was not 
alone. Father had swung around on his 


stool and was watching me, his mus- 
tache puffed up by a derisive grimace. 
I did not know if building a machine 
out of clock parts was taboo, so I said 
as casually as possible, “Doesn’t work.” 

“Of course it doesn’t, you imbecile,” 
my father replied. “You have worked 
against all common sense.” He snorted 
with impatience. “I'll show you. Come 
over here.” 

I went to stand at his side as he took 
my mechanical wonder apart and recon- 
structed it: “This meshes with that—it 
works like a clock—gears the same, but 
the spring releases fast—it’s very sim- 
ple, like those toy locomotives.” His deft 
hands moved rapidly. “Now watch.” 

He swung around on the stool again, 
placed the vehicle on the counter, 
wound it, released it. There was a whir- 
ring noise—the wheels did not turn. He 
was surprised. He picked up the thing, 
looked at it from various angles. With 
the tip of a tool he indicated a spot. 
“See, that’s where you went wrong.” 

He cleared the space before him on 
his bench, carefully took the car apart 
again. He reassembled it, adjusted gears 
with finicky little taps, tried it again— 
and it did not run. He decided that the 
motor was too heavy for its frame. He 
made another frame, lecturing as he 
worked, and this time the frame was 
too heavy. 

He wentinto a monologue. “It works 
like a clock—no reason why it shouldn't 
roll. Let’s see this—well, maybe—no rea- 
son why it shouldn’t—get me some of 
that brass wire in the drawer.” 

I offered suggestions; he showed no 
impatience. Before long, our heads were 
together; we were collaborating—on 
even terms. I felt very good—I had not 
been such a fool if my father, who was 
an expert, was having trouble. It was 
not so simple as it looked. 

I was delighted; too, as this was like 
what I had read in American books and 





magazines, father and son pals, sharing 
constructive play. After all, my father 
was becoming Americanized. There we 
were, the two of us, like the pictures 
whefe father and boy were shown mak- 
ing a kite or playing with toy trains. 
This undoubtedly marked a change, the 
start of an epoch. 

Suddenly my father laughed happily. 
“Am I dumb!” he conceded. “This is 
what does it.” He grunted vague words 
of explanation and, elated, took every- 
thing apart and rebuilt it. “Now,” he 
said. 

He placed the improvised car on the 


counter, and docile to the touch of his | 


deft finger, it suddenly raced along the 
smooth surface with a proud burr, I 
caught it at the end of the run, reversed 
it, and it scuttled back to my waiting 
father, who rewound it and released it 
igain. We exchanged beaming smiles. 

“That’s all there is to it,” he an- 
nounced. “You’d got it started wrong.” 
Painstakingly he explained my original 
mistake. Still chuckling, he swung back 
to his bench, picked up the job he had 
heen working on. Casually he cast his 
eyes on his clock. I was about to com- 
pliment him on the toy when his ex- 
pression frightened me. 

He was crouched on the stool, his 
mouth agape beneath his mustache, 
staring at the clock as if it were a coiled 
cobra. I thought he had suffered a 
stroke, that he was about to collapse. 

“Two hours and ten minutes,” he 
muttered, “two hours and ten minutes. 
I’ve wasted more than two hours!” Then 
he called heaven to witness that there 
never had existed such a complete fool, 
that my stupidity must be contagious. 


He turned to glare at me, and said, “Do | 
vou realize that you made me waste | 


more than two hours? Do you know 
what I would have earned in that time?” 

I could have reminded him that he 
had volunteered, that no one had forced 
him at the point of a revolver, that he 


had been free to toss the whole thing | 
aside at any time. I knew better than | 


to say that. 


I could have looked contrite and kept. 


still. I did not know enough to do that. 
Still overcome by the fine glow of un- 
derstanding and comradeship, I smiled 
cheerfully and declared, “Oh, what 
does it matter, Papa? We had such a 
good time!” 

“A good time!” He raised a fist. 
“That’s all you ever think of in America, 
a good time! I'll give you a good time!” 

My father was an extraordinarily agile 
man for one of his bulk and age. But I 
was fourteen and inspired. By the time 
he had rounded his end of the counter, 
I was going through the doorway. When 
he reached the doorway, I was across 
the landing. When he was at the head 
of the stairs, I was a full flight down. 

“Come back here,” he called. 


“Yes, Papa,” I said. But I did not 
move, just stood with one foot poised 
to go up or down. 

‘Allons,” he urged in a gentler voice, 
“Stop that nonsense and come up here.” 

I knew the real storm was over, and 
I obeyed. 

He sat at his bench and resumed 
work, quite calm and resigned. He 
spoke after a while. “It’s all right. But 
don’t din that ‘good time, good time’ 
stuff in my ears, eh?” 
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“All right, Papa.” 

I started to put away the junk I had 
been sorting. When I was through dis- 
mantling the little car, he looked at me 
and half-grinned. “You can go home,” 
he said. He reached in his pocket, put 
my carfare on the counter, then a half- 
dollar, an unusually large gift from him. 
“Here,” he said. “So you can ruin your 
stomach on the way.” 

For he was, after all, partially Amer- 
icanized. 
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THESE “Head, Henitins” CAPTURE STORMS 


READY TO SHOOT 


Thunderstorms produce two® 
kinds of static. Both interfere with 
operation of your telephone. “Roll- 
ing static” comes from-storms over 
a wide area and muddles telephone 
talk. “Crack static” comes from 
lightning flashes and mixes up the 
signals that work dial systems. 


“THERE’S A BIG ONE!” 


@ If you live in a part of the coun- 
try where thunderstorms are very 
frequent, you might see a team of 
Bell Laboratories scientists chas- 
ing thunderheads. As funny as it 
sounds, they’re actually hard at 
work improving the performance of 
today’s telephone. Here’s the story: 


STORMS AT WORK 


@ Bell Laboratories scientists 
“capture” storms on_ high-fidelity 
equipment that records the electri- 
cal effect of lightning. They then 
pit the recordings against new cir- 
cuits... adjusting and redesigning 
the circuits until they’re static- proof. 


This method saves the time and ex- 
pense of taking the new circuits into 
the actual storm area to be tested. It’s 
an example of the care taken by Bell 
Telephone men to make telephone 
communications better and better. 





BOY dates GIRL 


ED Blaze reined in sharply. The 

pounding hoofs of his loyal 
steed, Rocket, abruptly ceased 
pounding across the sands of the 
Sandy Desert, and screeched oblig- 
ingly to a halt in the shadow of 
Lonely Rock. 

“Red dismounted. Shielding his 
eyes from the High Noon sun with 
his right hand, and juggling his six 
guns with his left, he gazed at the 
shadow of nearby Neighboring Rock. 
Had he seen a smaller shadow lurk- 
ing there? Could the shadow belong 
to the Twotones, the Siamese-twin 
villains who had eluded capture for 
12 long years of a criminal double 
life? Would he win at last the $2,000 
reward offered their captor (al- 
though all he really wanted was the 


quiet, moral satisfaction of seeing 


the duo behind bars )? Or would he, 
like the Two Hundred (brave sher- 
iffs) before him, perish alone in the 


fy fay teed \y 


desert—with none to witness his val- 
iant Last Stand? 

“Tune in tomorrow for the next 
exciting episode of The Courageous 
Cowboy. . 

You flip the dial, and your kid 
brother grins at you—pretending that 
he doesn’t care about the fate of Red 
Blaze. But you know he'll be listen- 
ing tomorrow, to that “next exciting 
episode.” 

The radio problems of the- West 
probably don’t bother you much any 
more, but you've plenty of problems 
of your own to think about. Let's 
look at some of them now: 


Q. How can I convince my parents 
that I’m old enough to date? I’ve told 





Many Art Instruction stu- 
dents earn good money even 
after a few lessons. Perhaps 
you can too! First step is to 
see if you have art talent. 
Here’s how to find out free! 


Picture yourself learning to 
be a money-making profes- 
sional artist, in spare time 
at home! Jt can be. In 38 
years we’ve taught many of 
America’s greatest artists— 
by mail. If you have talent, 
we can give you the same 
start! 
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FREE TEST! > 


This famous test has 
started many art careers. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Dept. 10583 + 
500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
«, Please send me your Free Art Talent Test. 


“(PLEASE PRINT) e 
Age__» 





You take it at home in 


Phone 





spare time. FREE. No 
obligation. Just mail 


Zone___ County. e 





coupon TODAY! ® state 


Occupation. & 
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Consolidated News Features 
“| wouldn’t have made such a big fuss 
about being allowed to have dates if 
I'd known how hard it is to get one!’’ 


them that practically all the other girls 
in my class do, but they still won't let 
me go out at night. 


A. First, let’s try to focus the picture 
as you see it. Many of the other fellows 
and girls are dating by now, but your 
parents seem to act as though you were 
still wearing your hair in pigtails. Dad 
seems to think of you only as “my little 
girl,” and Mom says that you'll start to 
go out with boys “all in good time.” But 
right now the answer is a fim “No” 
whenever you plead for permission to 
date. Is that about it? 

Now let's try to look at the picture 
from Mom and Dad's point of view. If 
you answer these questions carefully 
and honestly, you might pick up a few 
pointers on why your parents feel that 
you're still too young to date, and on 
how to prove to them that you are 
grown up! 

Have you shown your folks that you 
are a responsible person, that you can 
make sound decisions by yourself when 
you have to cope with problems that 
have nothing to do with dating? 

Do you do your homework without 
parental prodding? 

Are you able to keep all the promises 
you make to your parents? 

Do you always put your things away 
neatly? 

Do you get your household chores 
done on time, without reminders from 
Mom or Dad? 

Do your parents know the boys you'd 
like to date? 

The harder you work for “yes” an- 
swers here, the sooner you should hear 
that sought-after “yes” from your par- 
ents. 

When you prove to your folks that 
you are as considerate, dependable, and 
responsible as they think you should be, 
they will be more likely to let you date. 





Then, you see, they'll fee] that you can 
be counted on to be home by curfew, 
to date boys they’ve met, and to make 
wise decisions when you're away from 
home. 

So first try to show your parents how 
mature you can be at home. Then tell 
them frankly why you think you're old 
enough—mature enough—to date. Once 
all is quiet on the home front, most 
parents will realize that the time has 
come to let their offspring go out to 
conquer new worlds. 


Q. I like a certain girl a lot, but I 
don’t get to see her very often. She isn’t 
in any of my classes, and her lunch 
hour isn’t the same as mine. Then, when 
I take her out, she insists on getting 
home early. How can I get to see more 
of her? Or do you think she doesn’t 
really like me? 


A. Don’t worry about whether or not 
this girl likes you; she must like you or 
she wouldn't keep on accepting dates 
with you. 

Probably she has to be at home early 
after a date because her parents set the 
curfew. Parents are likely to be strict 
about the dating habits of their daugh- 
ters—usually more strict than they are 
with their sons. So, even if you're free 
to stay out until midnight or later, grin 
and obey when Ginger asks you to take 
her home. If you gripe about the hour, 
you'll probably embarrass or annoy her, 
and, if you bring her home late, you 
might get her into trouble with her par- 
ents. If you respect her wishes, though, 
she'll like you all the better, and her 
folks will approve of you, too. And 
(who knows?) after a while, when you 
prove that you're the kind cf fellow 
who can be counted on, the curfew on 
Ginger’s dates with you might become 
less early! 

Since she’s not in any of your classes 
and you can’t get together at noon, 
there’s probably not much you can do 
to see more of Ginger at school—unless 
you both take part in some of the same 
extra-curricular activities. If you and 
she have similar interests, why not de- 
velop them together by joining clubs 
and groups that share these interests? 

And how about after school? Could 
you walk home with Ginger once in a 
while? Or might there be time to have 
a soda together some afternoons? Look 
for the possibilities around’ you; the 
more you look, the more you'll see— 
of Ginger! 


Q. Must a boy always be the one to 
start writing to a girl? Or could the girl 
write to the boy first? 


A. True, it’s usually the boy who gets 
a girl-boy correspondence off to a good 
start, but there is no reason why the 


girl can’t be the first to write—if she 
has something to say! There may even 
be a very good reason in favor of her 
posting the first letter. 

If your would-be correspondent gave 
you a whirl the week end you spent 
visiting Nan, what could be more ap- 
propriate and natural than to write and 
thank him afterwards? A boy appreci- 
ates appreciation, and a friendly note 
of thanks from you might encourage 
him to carry on. 

If you’ve no reason to say “Thank 
you,” you can still be the first to write. 
But don’t fill up several pages with 
reminiscences of the time you spent to- 
gether. Make it an interesting and not- 
too-long letter; include what’s new with 
you and add a few casual questions 
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about his activities since you saw him. 
He should take it from there, but if he 
doesn’t, try to think of him as “just one 
of those flings.” Come to think of it, 
aren't the boys at home available every 
week end? 


If you have a question which you’d 
like to have answered in “Boy dates 
Girl,” send it to: Gay Head, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 





Down Under 


First inventor: “A fly can see in all 
directions except down.” 

Second inventor: “Now all we have to 
do is figure out some way to sneak up 


underneath them with a fly swatter.” 
Siloam Courier 








Where are you in this sports shirt picture? | 


( THE PICTURE OF SMARTNESS 
() BADLY FRAMED 


We all agree the sports shirt is a won- 
derful invention. It’s casual and it’s com- 
fortable. If you pick your sports shirts 
with care, they can be smart-looking too. 


One good way is to stay with Arrow 
sports shirts. They have collars that are 
made to look and feel great . . . open or 
closed, with or without a tie. And one of 
these . . . Gabanaro . . . comes in your 
exact collar size and sleeve length. Get 
good fit and good looks in almost any 
color you can think of. Get yourself a 
sports shirt with the Arrow trade-mark. 




















' ® 
ARROW 
SPORTS SHIRTS 


Styled by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine 











BY FLASHING 
PICTURES LIKE THIS! 


Halloween is chock-full of fun and pic- 
ture-taking opportunities. And there’s no 
trick to taking good pictures at night or in- 
doors with easy-to-use Sylvania Bantam 8 
flashbulbs. 

Amazing Sylvania Bantam 8 flashbulbs 
were especially designed to help you take 
better pictures with your camera whether 
it’s an inexpensive one or super high-speed 
model. Just sight and snap and the Bantam 
8 in your flash attachment gives just the 
right light for close-ups, portraits or action 

. pictures you've always wanted to take. 
Best of all, Bantam 8 flashbulbs cost you 
less. 

So pick up a carton of Sylvania Blue Dot 


Bantam & flashbulbs at your favorite photo | 
counter today, and have the time of your | 


life taking pictures o1\ Halloween, or at par- 
ties, dances and sporis events. 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, 8 Y. 


SUPER-N-LARGER SUPERFLOOD 
LAMPS LAMPS 


PROJECTION Ie DARKROOM > 
LAMPS LAMPS 
LIGHTING * RADIO * ELECTRONICS * TELEVISION 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Cenada) Ltd. 
University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. @ 


AY—rah, rah! Team—team—team! 
And now that the game is over— 
what? Too bad to drift home alone... . 
How about having the crowd at your 
house for eats, or taking off for a picnic 
somewhere? 

Or maybe the team is playing in a 
nearby town. Several of you are going 
together, so why not stop on the way 
for a cook-out? Hot dogs or hamburgers 
taste good on any Saturday. For some- 
thing special, though, try a hobo picnic. 
Serve the lunches tied up in brightly 
colored bandanas—two to a bandana 
(see photo below). For a different, 
| mouth-watering ham ’n’ cheese flavor, 
and something that can be eaten either 
hot or cold (if you can’t find an outdoor 
| fireplace), try the burger recipe below. 
The whole works can be fixed in the 
morning, ready for lunch before (or 
supper after) the game. Here’s the 
|menu, plus the recipe for these deli- 
ciously different Ham ’n Cheese Burgers: 

HOBO PICNIC 
*Ham ’n Cheese Burgers 
| Baked Beans Mustard and Pickles 
| Apple Tarts Soft Drinks 
| And the burgers? Here’s how they're 
| done: 








A hobo picnic—with Ham ‘n Cheese Burgers, 


* RECIPE for a Party « 


‘‘Come on— 


Let's EAT!’’ 


HAM ‘N CHEESE BURGERS 
(Makes 24—you'll need two each!) 
3 tablespoons pre- 
pared mustard 
1 teaspoon pepper 
Several clean tin 
cans 
2 Ibs. thinly sliced 
American cheese 
2 dozen ham- 
burger buns 


3% pounds 
ground smoked 
ham 

1% cups un- 
cooked rolled 
oats 
eggs 
cup milk 
/3 cup chopped 
onions 
Beat eggs; add ham, rolled oats, milk, 

onion, mustard, and pepper. Stir until 

thoroughly mixed, and pack into tin 

cans. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 

about 1% hours. Cool a few minutes 

remove solid from cans. Chill; then slice 
and put into buns with a sliver of cheese 
to each burger. 

When you get to the hobo grounds. 
unsling your bandanas, light a fire, and 
heat up the burgers and beans. After a 
meal like this, who doesn’t want to be a 
tramp forever? 


Treat—No Tricks 
Whatever the occasion, after-game o1 
Halloween, supper at home can be fun, 
too—and easy! No need to spend all day 
in the kitchen making sandwiches; just 
mix up your favorite spreads and ar- 


The Quaker Oats Company 
baked beans, apple tarts. Away we go! 





range them in colorful bowls around a 
plate of various kinds of sliced breads 
(white, whole wheat, rye, etc.). Let the 
crowd do the work. They'll like it, and 
you won't have to throw away two 
dozen soggy sandwiches afterwards. 

To dress up your table and provide 
a delicious dessert, ask a friend to come 
over in the morning and help fix up this 
extra-special Two on a Stick (see pho- 
to), crunchy caramel apples and crisp 
popcorn balls. You can do them sepa- 
rately alone, but it’s fun and it saves 
time to have one of you working on the 
apples and another on the popcorn. 
Here’s how it’s done: 


TWO ON A STICK 
(Serves 8-12) 


2 15-o0z. cans (or 
2% cups) 
sweetened con- 
densed milk 

% teaspoon salt 
skewers 2 teaspoons va- 

2 cups sugar nilla 

1 eup white corn 2 tablespoons but- 
syrup ter or margarine 
Heat butter or margarine in bottom 

of large deep sauce pan. Add popcorn 

and cover tightly. Continue heating 
over medium heat until all the corn is 
popped (3 to 5 minutes). Shake the 
pan all during cooking so that corn does 
not stick or burn. After corn is popped, 


1 cup raw pop- 
corn 

8-12 good eating 
apples 

8-12 wooden 


Much better than apple 
bobbing is this Two on a 
Stick—caramel apple and 
popcorn ball on a skewer. 
One at a time, please! 


keep it hot and crisp in a slow oven 
(300° F.) until ready to make popcorn 
balls. 

Wash apples thoroughly, dry them, 
and insert skewer in stem end of each 
apple. Set out two mixing bowls and a 
buttered cookie sheet. 

Combine sugar, corn syrup, milk, and 
salt in a heavy, medium-sized sauce 
pan. Stir well until sugar is completely 
blended. Cook slowly, stirring gently 
all the time, until a small amount of the 
mixture dropped into cold water forms 
a soft ball. Then remove from heat, stir 
in vanilla, and cool slightly. 

Here’s where your friend comes in. 


The Borden Co. 


Work quickly, but don’t rush. One per- 
son dumps the popcorn into a mixing 
bowl. Pour a little less than half the 
caramel mixture over it. Moisten hands 
with cold water (so caramel mixture 
won't stick) and form popcorn balls, 
laying them in a long row on the cookie 
sheet. The other person dips the pre- 
pared apples in the rest of the caramel 
mix. Twirl until well coated. Place 
apples on cookie sheet, skewers pointing 
toward popcorn balls. When you're fin- 
ished, but before the popcorn is cold, 
stick one ball on the other end of each 
skewer. Cool thoroughly and allow to 
harden before serving. 
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Are you the kind of boy who likes to 
make your own ideas work —do things 
with your own hands? 

Then you have the chance of your life- 
time —in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild Competition for 1954. 

All you have to do is design a solid 
model car. Build it out of wood or some 
other workable material. Sand it smooth. 
Paint it. And the job’s done. 

I¢ll take plenty of steady ccacentra- 


CAN YOU BUILD A DREAM CAR? 


tion and stick-to-itiveness. 

Yet —as the hundreds of previous win- 
ners will tell you —it’s more than worth 
every minute you put into it. Not only 
because of the chance to win one of the 
awards. But of the deep-down satisfaction 
of doing a job completely on your own— 
and doing it well. 

So—there’s the challenge! 

Have you the ambition and the will to 
meet it? 





FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN'S GUILD 
AWARDS 1954 


734 Awards—in all 


8 University Scholarships (ranging from 
$1,000 to $4,000 each) 

All-Expense Trips to Exciting 4-Day 
Guild Convention 

Cash Awards up to $150 in every state 
and the District of Columbia 

Identical Awards for Junior and Senior 
Groups (If son of General Motors 
employe wins, his award is duplicated 
for the next boy) 

Any boy living in the United States, 
aged at least 12 and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1953, is eligible. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


General Motors Building 

Detroit 2, Michigan 

Please enroll me in the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild Competition for 1954. 
Also — send me the Craftsman’s Guild 
button and membership card plus com 
plete instructions for building a model. 
All this will be sent FREE and without 
obligation to me. 


Name 





Address. 








City and Zone 
I was born on the___day of. 


Parent or Guardian 





Name of my school 








City, 
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Don’t let a 


BAD SKIN 


spoil good times! 
—_ . 


Want to be popu- 

lar? Of course you 

do! Every normal 

girl and boy wants 

to be liked and ad- 

. mired! It’s embar- 

rassing to have your face break out! But 
here’s real help when teen-age skin 
problems threaten to spoil your good 


times and ruin your popularity! 


j 
; 
Boys! Girls! 


Here’s the good news that’s thrill- 
ing teen-agers all over the country! A 
new way to help heal externally-caused 
blemishes—fast! You start by washing 
your face with greaseless, medicated 
Noxzema and water! 


Helps 24 hours a day! And it’s so 


easy! Here’s all you do: 


1. Wasn face and neck with Noxzema 
and water. Just apply Noxzema liber- 
ally; wring out a cloth in warm water; 
then wash as if using soap. Notice how 
clean your skin looks! How Noxzema" 
softens and smoothes. 


Hetps HEAL while you sleep! Spread 
medicated Noxzema over your face and 
at a bit extra on any externally-caused 
blemishes to help heal them fast! You'll 
like its cool, pleasant tingle. Noxzema 
is not gummy! Not sticky! Doesn’t 
stain pillow! It’s greaseless! 
Wash again in the morning with water 
and Noxzema. Then apply medicated 
Noxzema over your whole face, to 
soothe and help protect your skin all 
day! It’s greaseless! Doesn’t show! 


Save Money! Get the big 85¢ jar of 
Noxzema for only 59¢ plus tax! This 
gives you 43% more for your money 
than in the small size! Limited time 
only! Don’t delay! Get your supply of 
Noxzema at any drug or cosmetic coun- 
ter while this money saving offer lasts! 





Paul Giel, 


F A BASEBALL scout offered you 

$40,000 to buy your football uniform, 
it’s a cinch you'd drop everything and 
take it. Or would you? 

Paul Giel (pronounced Jeel), Minne- 
sota’s 21-year-old backfield whiz, re- 
ceived just such an offer—and know 
what he did? Told the fellow—from the 
N. Y. Giants—to see him when he grad- 
uated next June. Amazed? You should 
be. Giel’s an amazing guy. 

“Everyone at Minnesota has been 
awfully nice to me,” Paul explained to 
the scout. “I expect to continue living in 
Minnesota and I’m going to play my 
senior year of football. Baseball can 
wait.” 

Such a decision could cost the Golden 
Gopher a bundle of money and the 
chance of a lifetime. This son of a hard- 
working railroad engineer is a marked 
man on the gridiron. An injury to his 
arm could finish him as a diamond 
prospect—he’s a terrific pitcher. 

Paul hopefully notes, however, that 
Jackie Robinson, Allie Reynolds, Ted 
Kluszewski, and Alvin Dark were once 
college grid greats and are now top- 
notch big leaguers. 

Dark, crew-cut Giel was “Most Val- 
uable Player” in the Big Ten last year. 
To give you an idea of what that means, 
some of the previous winners have in- 
cluded Tommy Harmon, Vic Janowicz, 
Biggie Munn, Red Grange, and Giel’s 
own coach, Wes Fesler. That’s what you 
call keeping wonderful company! 

For that matter, Paul is a gang in 
himself. He isn’t particularly big (5’ 
11”, 185 lbs.) or fast. But he’s tough, 
deceptive, and plenty versatile. He was 
a quarterback as a sophomore, then 
moved to tailback last year when he 
became a slick triple-threat. The switch 
was just what the doctor ordered, for 
Paul went on to set 4-Big Ten total 
offense record of 1,473 yards. 

Though Paul is noted for his bullet 
passing and shifty, hard running, he’s 
done just about everything for the 
Golden Gophers. He receives, passes, 
punts, calls signals, . place kicks, and 
plays a lot of defense. 

Giel first began to gel as a soph at 
Winona (Minn.) High School. Though 
he weighed just 132 pounds, soaking 
wet, he made the varsity team. Two 
years later he was picked All-State 
halfback, and also won mention in bas- 
ketball, wrestling, and baseball. 

When he’s not watching movies of 
Minnesota’s games, Paul can be found 
rooting for Richafd Widmark or Esther 


a 
Big Deal 


eT 


Williams at the neighborhood movie. 
Paul’s favorite singer is Frankie Laine 
and when it comes to rating the bands, 
Tommy Dorsey is No. 1 on his hit 
parade. 

Biology is his favorite school subject 
and listening to records is his special 
hobby. Paul’s ambition: Pro baseball 
and coaching. 

His greatest thrill in sports occurred 
late last season when he almost single- 
handedly knocked Wisconsin out of a 
Rose Bow! bid. All Paul did was pitch 
10 successful passes out of 20, including 
two for touchdowns, gain 85 yards by 
running, and catch two passes. The final 
score was 21-21, but one alert Minne- 
sota newspaper had it: “Giel 21, Wis- 
consin 21.” 

We didn’t have a chance to ask, but 
we'll bet Giel didn’t like the headline. 
It ignored his teammates, and with Paul 
the team always comes first. We found 
out about his modesty at Look Maga- 
zine’s All-American banquet last De- 
cember. Looking around at all the other 
All-Americans, Paul complained, “Gee, 
I don’t belong here with these great 
players.” 


SHORT SHOTS 


> What a difference a trade makes! 
Take Virgil Trucks, for example. In 
1952 his pitching record with the De- 
troit Tigers was 5 yictories and 19 de- 
feats. He was ready to quit baseball. 
Then he was traded to the White Sox 





—and became a 20-game winner for the 
first time in his long career! 

» Why football coaches go slightly 
mad: Up at Dartmouth, Coach Tuss 
McLaughry has a terrific kicker in Bill 
Beagle. But there’s a hitch—Bill can only 
get distance kicking barefoot! 


» The kids at Longmont (Colo.) High 
are still gabbing about the touchdown 
pass Norm Swanson threw to himself 
against Aurora last month. Norm 
chucked a long one, which bounced off 
a teammate’s shoulder and was inter- 
cepted by Aurora’s Bob Greene. Greene 
then was tackled so hard the ball squirt- 
ed out of his hands. Swanson, the origi- 


nal thrower, caught the ball on the fly | 


and kept going for 44 yards and a | 


touchdown! 

» Yes sir, college can do wonders for 
some people. When Zeke Bratkowski re- 
ported to Georgia three years ago, he | 


was an awkward side-arm passer out of | 
Schearman High in Danville, Ill. With 
the help of a couple of assistants, Coach | 


Wally Butts taught 


“The Brat” how to | 


flip from the ear instead of from his | 


Now Edmund Raymond Brat- 
as he is formally known back 


waist. 
kowski, 


in Danville, is one of the country’s finest | 
passers. He completed 50% of his passes 


last year. 
>» We're kind of sorry to hear that Walt 
(Buddy) Davis, the Olympic high jump 


champion and world-record holder, is | § 


giving up his specialty to play pro bas- 
ketball with the Philadelphia Warriors. 
The 22-year-old Texas A. & M. alumnus 
had soared 6’, 11%”, which is three 
inches more than he is tall, and had 
been looked upon as possibly the first 
high jumper to clear seven feet. 

Walt’s athletic career is amazing 
when you consider he was stricken with 
polio at the age of eight and paralyzed 
in one arm and both legs. 
>» What's in a record? Sometimes very 
little. For example, the baseball writers 
raised a big fuss when Ellis Kinder of 
the Red Sox pitched in his 67th game 
last season. This broke Ed Walsh’s 45- 
year-old record of 66. A big deal, eh? 
But not really. Look at the statistics: 

To set the record, Walsh pitched 464 
innings, Kinder only 105. Walsh won 
40 games, Kinder a mere 10. Walsh 
struck out 269 hitters, Kinder about 40. 


» Raoul Walsh was directing Bomber 
Kulkovich in a fight scene. Though the 
Bomber is a 230-lb. veteran of more 
than 2,000 wrestling matches, the direc- 
tor was displeased. He complained that 
the Bomber wasn’t showing enough 
painful expression for a man supposed 
to be taking a beating. 

“Which expression do you want?” 
asked the wrestler. “Hurt, double hurt, 
triple hurt, or super-colossal-I-can’t- 
stand-it?” —ZANDER HOLLANDER 











At Stake 
A sign beside a cattle guard on a road 
in the Sand Hills of Nebraska reads: 
“Drive Carefully—the Life You Save 
May Be Next Year's T-Bone Steak.” 


Omaha World-Herald Magazine 


Hurry 

The butcher was busy waiting on a 
customer when a woman rushed in and 
“Give me a pound of cat food, 
quick!” Turning to the other customer 
she said, “I hope you don’t mind my 
getting waited on before you.” 

“Not if you’re that hungry,” the other 
woman replied. 


said, 


Kablegram 
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Spellbound 
Man: “Long distance. I want to place 
a call to Damariscotta, Maine.” 
Operator: “How do you spell that, 
please?” 
Man: 
write.” 


“Lady, if I could spell it, I'd 


Explained 
“Look here, Smith,” said the 
“you and Jones both started digging 
at the same time, and he’s now got a 
bigger pile of dirt than you have.” 
“Well, he’s diggin’ a bigger hole,” 
said Smith. 


boss, 


Kablegrain 





apes ad 


we WMI 
j Ml Nene. me 


most valuable player 


for 1952 SAYS: 


GEM BLADES 
ARE REALLY BIG 
LEAGUE! THEY GIVE 


MORE CLEAN SHAVES 
THAN ANY OTHER 
BLADE! 


Shave the Gem way—the way the 

baseball stars shave. Bobby Shantz, 
Mickey Mantle, Eddie Stanky, Phil Rizzuto 
and many other baseball greats agree that 
Gem DURIDIUM PROCESS BLADES 
and the GEM FEATHER WEIGHT 
RAZOR are a team that can’t be beat! 


SPECIAL 
BOBBY SHANTZ OFFER! 
TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Geta 
GEM FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR 
plus 


TWO GEM DURIDIUM BLADES 
both for ] 5 
only 
Same type Razor as sold in 984 Gem Sets 
Precision ESR] Products 


 oesy SHAN 7Z, 
the PHILADELPHIA ATHLETICS’ 
pitching sensation and 


the AMERICAN LEAGUE'S 





PALO SR A om 


| 


Smooth delivery, razor-sharp con- 
trol is what made Bobby Shantz a 
24-game winner for the Athletics 
last year! It’s that extra controlled 
sharpness in Gem Durmwrum Process 
Blades that means smooth delivery 
in your shave — the difference be- 
tween a “sandpaper” shave and a 
“satin” shave! 

New Gem Duripium Process 
Means Wor.p’s SHARPEST BLADE 

. gives closer shaves with fewer 
strokes . . . gets off the “StusBoRN 
StuBBLeE” that ordinary blades miss 
—that sandpaper stubble you can’t 
even see, but she can feel! 


| PROCESS BLADE | | PROCESS BLADE | 


err Safety Razor Corp., Dept. FF, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Dear Bobby: Rush me new Feather Weight 
Gem Rezor and 2 Gem Duridium Blades. 


| enclose 15¢ for mailing and handling. 





Guatemala 


(Continued from page 13) 


it proclaimed itself a republic in 1839. 
For more than a hundred years there- 
ifter, the country has been ruled by 
dictators. The last “strong man” was 
General Jorge Ubico. His 13-year-old 
dictatorship was overthrown when the 
army revolted against him in 1944. A 
military junta was set up. Its candidate, 
Dr. Juan Jose Arevalo, won the pres- 
idency in the election that was held in 
December 1944. 

Communist penetration of Guatemala 
goes back to that period. It was Presi- 
dent Arevalo, though not a Communist 
himself, who permitted the Reds to 
organize the trade unions in the coun- 
try. That was the foothold they needed. 
From then on they worked their way 
into government bureaus, agencies of 
public opinion, and other areas of na- 
tional life. 

The biggest strides by the Commu- 
nists have been made since Jacobo Ar- 
benz Guzman succeeded Arevalo as 
President on March 15, 1951. Under 
him Reds have wangled themselves into 
key posts in the government. They run 
the official radio and press propaganda, 
hold strategic jobs in the diplomatic 
service, and control the Guatemalan 
Confederation of Labor, the only im- 





4 Erasing, TOO, THERE'S 
an Ant Technique 


On sketches and drawings, the lines you erase 
are just as important as the lines you retain. 
Here are your best bets from Weldon Roberts 
for neatness; most exacting erasing techniques: 


/ ARTEX—Soft white 
pencil eraser for 
practical drawing 
and drafting. 
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HEXO CLEANER — Soff pink 
eraser and “cleaner” for broad 
surfaces: drawing and tracing 
papers, tracing cloth, canvas. 


SUEDE — For erasing 
ink lines on drawing 
and tracing paper, 
tracing cloth. 


DOUGH — Kneadable 
to any shape for 
erasing charcoal and 
pencil drawings. 


See them all at your stationer’s 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 





portant trade union organization in the 
country. The Social Security Institute 
(similar to our Federal Security Agen- 
cy) is also in Communist hands. 

Among the people I interviewed was 
the “little Stalin” of Guatemala, Victor 
Manuel Gutierrez, leader of the Com- 
munist party, head of the Confedera- 
tion of Labor, member of Congress. 

“Is it the intention of your party,” 
I put to him bluntly, “to transform 
Guatemala into a ‘people’s democracy’ 
like, say, Poland er Czechoslovakia?” 

“Not at present.” 

“In the future, then?” 

“Of course,” he replied. How frank 
can you get? 

No responsible person has ever ac- 
cused President Arbenz of being a 
Communist. But it is a fact that some 
ot his closest advisers are Communists. 
To President Arbenz is attributed the 
remark that “in Guatemala it is sub- 
versive to be anti-Communist!” 


United Fruit Dispute 


The pride of the Arbenz administra- 
tion is the enactment of the Land Re- 
form Law in June, 1952. This law pro- 
vides for the breaking up of large farms 
(those exceeding 667 acres) and dis- 
tributing the land among farm workers 
and farm tenants. 


Seemingly, it is a good law. On the 


surface, its intention is to improve the 
truly destitute lot of the impoverished, 
landless Indians. But the irresponsible 
way in which the law is being car- 
ried out is harming the national econ- 
omy without benefiting the peasants. 
Prodded by the Communists, the peas- 
ants are seizing land, but they are not 
being provided with the seed and tools 
needed to cultivate the land. The Com- 
munists are more interested in making 
political capital for themselves than in 
improving the condition of the Indian 
peasants 

An example of how the Land Reform 
Law is being used for political purposes 
is the dispute between the Guatemalan 
government and the United Fruit Com- 
pany. This American-owned concern is 
the largest producer of bananas in 
Guatemala. Its investments in the coun- 
try are estimated at $50,000,000. 

The company provides employment 
to some 10,000 Guatemalans and its 
tax payments are an important source 
of revenue for the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment. Even its severest opponents— 
the government officials themselves— 
have admitted to me that the United 
Fruit Company pays the highest wages 
and provides the best working condi- 
tions in agriculture in the country. Its 
average daily pay of $1.80 is about six 
times the prevailing wage for farm 
workers. In addition, the company pro- 
vides its employees with free housing, 
free schooling, free hospitalization. 


x 
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But the United Fruit Company, be- 
cause it is American-owned, has become 
a convenient “whipping boy” for Com- 
munists, fellow-travelers, and national- 
ists in Guatemala—a symbol of “Yanqui 
imperialism.” Last February, the gov- 
ernment seized 234,000 acres of com- 
pany land. The company valued the 
land at $11,000,000. The government 
offered compensation of $600,000, bas- 
ing it on the tax assessment of the land. 

The fact is that the company has been 
trying to get the tax assessment raised 
since 1947, but the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment has consistently refused to per- 
mit a change. 

On August 28, the U.S. State De- 
partment protested to Guatemala that 
the compensation offered the United 
Fruit Company “bears not the slightest 
resemblance to just evaluation.” But the 
Guatemalan government “rejected” the 
protest. 

The seizure of United Fruit property 
is in itself no proof positive that the 
Guatemalan government is pro-Com- 
munist. Non-Communist governments 
(Mexico and Iran, for example), have 
also seized foreign property. 


How Red Is Guatemala? 


But there are other disturbing devel- 
opments in Guatemala which cannot be 
explained away as easily. To list just a 
few: 

—The Guatemalan Congress was the 
only parliament outside the Iron Cur- 
tain to pay tribute to Stalin’s memory 
when the news of his death was an- 
nounced. 

—Guatemala withdrew from the Oj- 
ganization of Central American States 
because of that body’s strong stand 
against communism. 

—Guatemalan leaders are openly sup- 
porting Soviet-inspired “peace assem- 
blies”; government trucks and projectors 
have been used to show Communist 
films “depicting” alleged U.S. germ war- 
fare in Korea; the semi-official press) 
uses every opportunity to knock the 
U.S. and praise Soviet Russia. 

All this is happening in a country 
which lies literally in Uncle Sam’s back- 
yard. Guatemala is 800 miles from the 
vitally strategic Panama Canal—only 
two hours by a fast bomber! 

And that brings us back to the orig- 
inal question—How Red is Guatemala? 
Unmistakably, Communist influence in 
the Guatemalan government is real and 
widespread. The Reds wield a great 
deal of power. Do they contro] Guate- 
mala? Has Guatemala become a Soviet 
satellite? No. Not yet, at any rate. 

Perhaps the best clue to the Guate- 
malan puzzle may be found in the atti- 
tude of the Soviet press. Moscow news- 
papers have been heaping praise on the 
Guatemalan government. They invari- 
ably know who Russia’s friends are! 





Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
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IN ART AND 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Gold Achievement Keys... Certificates of Merit... 
$16,000 in Cash... 140 Tuition Scholarships! 


HOW TO START 


Consult the rules book to learn about the many oppor- 
tunities open to you. If your art teacher has not re- 
ceived a rules book, request one from Scholastic Art 
Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. It will 
tell you whether you are in a sponsored region, and 


just WHEN and WHERE you must submit entries. 


EXHIBITIONS AND AWARDS 


Regional exhibitions will take place in 38 sponsored 
areas, where achievement keys will be awarded. Then 
national honors will go to about 1,500 art pieces, to 
be shown at the National High School Art Exhibition 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Photography winners 
will be shown at Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OPEN TO YOU 


OILS 


(M. Grumbacher, Inc., sponsor) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 


(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 


OPAQUE WATER COLORS 


PASTELS, CHARCOAL, 
AND COLORED CHALK 
(Weber Costello Company, sponsor) 


DRAWING INKS 
(Higgins Ink Co. Inc., sponsor) 


MIXED MEDIA 


(Permanent Pigments Inc., sponsor) 


LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 


(American Lead Pencil Co., sponsor) 


COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 


(Eagle Pencil Company, sp ) 


CARTOONING 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 





SILK SCREEN AND OTHER PRINTS 


(Naz-Dar Company, sponsor) 


GENERAL DESIGN 
(Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., sponsor) 


COSTUME DESIGN 


(McCall's Patterns, sponsor) 


DESIGN FOR CHRISTMAS 
TREE ORNAMENTS 


(Corning Glass Works, sponsor) 


DESIGNS FOR GREETING CARDS 


(National Association of Greeting 
Card Publishers, sponsor) 


POSTERS 
(Chicago Cardboard Co., sponsor) 


ILLUSTRATION 


(Famous Artists Schools, sponsor) 
SCULPTURE 


CERAMICS 
(American Art Clay Co., sponsor) 


WEAVING 
(Lily Mills Company, sponsor) 


JEWELRY & METALRY 
ENAMELING 


(Thomas C. Thompson Co., sponsor) 


LEATHERCRAFT 


(J. C. Larson Co., sponsor) 


SPECIAL AWARDS 
School Life, Observation of Environment, 


Christmas Scene in the U. S. A. 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., sponsor) 


ART INSPIRED BY MUSIC 


(Steinway Dealers Centennial 
Committee, sponsor) 


AIRBRUSH AWARDS 


(Paasche Airbrush Co., sponsor) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Black and White Photos, Color 
Transparencies 
(Ansco, sponsor) 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 


For the best pictorial entry 
from each region 
(Strathmore Paper Company, sponsor) 








Physicians © 

Prove 
Cuticura Clears 
Teen Age Acne 


Actual reports are: “8 out of 10 cases 
externally caused pimples relieved.” “No 
toxic after-effects.’’ “‘No allergies result- 
ing.” Skin never starved or dried up. 
Instead it is amazingly improved! Try 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment—also new 
sensational Cuticura Medicated Liquid. 

Generous sample of Cuticura Soap 
FRE and folder telling mew right way to 

wash your face. Write co Cuticura, 
Dept. SS-1,Malden 48, Mass. 








Sell your classmates 


J SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 


tiful and complete line of Modern 


e7 GRADUATION 


NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 

No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 

1509 Maple St., Scranten 5, Pa. 

* FOI II i tt kt tte 
U.S. History in Colorful Poster Stamps 
Florida Series #1 now ready. 24 full color 
stamps and large album illustrating the 
first 100 years of Florida's fabulous his- 

tory. Send One DoMar to: 
HISTORICAL INST., Rt. 1, Box 8c, Lutz, Fla. 
 Aahehahehahehshehohshshahshahshohshehohshohohahohohel 


CHICAGO 
ACADEMY 














(g! DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Commercial Art « Drawing 
Fashion-Magazine Illustration 
of interior Decoration ¢ Cartooning 


Dress Design ¢ Painting 
ALL PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
Write for free catalog Z 

" 720 Rush St. © Chieago t1, tl. 


FINE ARTS 


Founded 
1902 





Se’l your school classmates the best li 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Teves 
rices ever offered. We pay best commission. 
oo oy Your cards FREE! Agen- 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—Write Craft. 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


y Je) STAMPS 10¢ 


FOR ONLY 


THIS MAM/AOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS worth 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. waits Tooar! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 





Camden 75 


COLONIAL COLLECTION 
Magnicarocious collection of Britis! 
French, American and other Coloni FREE! 


New York 





stamps, including Triangles, Commemo- 
ive jaaees Animal and Flower stamps, 
ictorials, High Values, all free plus Philatopic Magazi 
(with approvals). Send only 5¢ for return stages ” 
EMPIRE STAMP Co., Dept. SB, Toronto, C 


FREE STAMP ZOO! 


Rhinoceros, Snake, Giant, Pygmy, Emu, 
Kangaroos, Kaolabear, oe 
ODD ‘ban? 





and other wild —— 
ree with exciting approva 
Niagara Stamp Ce., seman -the-Lake !22, —_ 


WOW! czsnAzz 1c 


puliiibewe Siang Go. "Dose. 310, "ieueceem, 02, ¥. 








U.N. Day Issue 


The third U. N. commemorative for 
1953 will be issued on October 24, 
United Nations Day. On that day the 


U. N. will be eight years old. It came ° 


into being on October 24, 1945, when 
its charter [constitution] was approved 
at San Francisco, Calif. 

Every October 24, the U. N. issues a 
new stamp to commemorate United Na- 
tions Day. This year’s commemorative 
pays tribute to the Technical Assistance 
program. It is the U. N. program to help 
build factories, homes, bridges, roads, 
and so on in underdeveloped areas. Two 
thirds of the world’s people are in need 
of such aid. 

The new stamp shows the U. N. em- 
blem inside one of three cogwheels. 
The cogwheels stand for the technical 
help that the U. N. is providing around 
the world. The stamp comes in two de- 
nominations—a 3-cent green and a 5- 
cent gray. On the border of the stamp 
are the words “United Nations” in 
English, Spanish, Russian, French, and 
Chinese. These are the five official lan- 
guages used at U. N. meetings. 

For first-day covers send a money 
order and self-addressed envelopes to: 
U. N. Postal Administration, Room 
CB-26, United Nations, N. Y. 

Self-address envelopes and enclose 
them and your money order in an outer 
envelope. Mark it “First-day covers— 
Techriical Assistance.” You may send 
for 2s many as 20 first-day covers. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: On Octo- 
ber 27, the U. S. will issue a 3-cent 
commemorative to mark the 50th anni- 
versary of the trucking industry. For 
first-day covers send self-addressed en- 
velopes (up to 10) to the Postmaster, 
Los Angeles, Calif., before October 27. 
As we went to press, the color and 
design of the trucking stamp had not 
been announced. 


UNITED NATIONS &ae 


OBE AMHEHHBIE HALIM I 
U. N. Peetal Administratien 
The Technical Assistance Stamp 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii Tops, don't miss. “HMGood. 
Wi Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama: “Julius Caesar. hv 
The Cruel Sea. ““YYThe Actress. 
1411-Roman Holiday. ““/The All- 
American. “Big Leaguer. “VY 
Island in the Sky. “Plunder of the 
Sun. “Master of Ballantrae. ~viX 
Dangerous Crossing. “Arrowhead. ~“ 
Man from the Alamo. “War of the 
Worlds. #Spaceways. 

Musical: “The Band Wagon. 
vvrrLili. “Little Boy Lost. 
So This Is Love. “Give the Girl 
a Break. 

Comedy: “Captain Paradise. hv 
The Titfield Thunderbolt. “She Had to 
Say Yes. 

Documentary: “A Queen Is 
Crowned. “##The Sea Around Us. 
Below the Sahara. 





Taking His Word for It 


She: “Where do all bugs go in the 


winter?” 
He: “Search me.” 
She: “No, thanks. Just wanted to 


know.” 








What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic M i accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
ae before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word * ‘approvals, the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” sta . =a G price 
clearly marked. If you of the any approval’ 
stamps you must fe f em and at e@ ones 
you do not wish to When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to = your name and address 
en your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them a & 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Sch tic Magazines will 
do all in their power to heir readers from 
unfair ip gonenene. Any conte considers that ~ 
has been deceived as a res * his oy ee 
an advertisement in Schol urged 
to appeal to the Executive Scher, Khelestic Pe 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


ALBUM - 10¢! 


Worlds SWide Lists and p 2 -  icloded. 
HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- C 
ratives, ._ a and $5 stamp. 


Approv: 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


-10¢ 

















DIFF. RUSSIA 


fascinating SOVIET KUSSIA collection 

—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—onl 

10c! Bargain lists, approvals inel 
SAPHIRE 


ED. Ss. SA 
Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST-STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service apeticeass sending ae Eyes 

500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,000, $14, 


E to 
STAMPS: All diff., 
TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


50 STAMPS 10c 


FRANCE OR GERMANY 
PLUS APPROVALS 
Beer Stamps inc., 914 Balmoral, Betreft 8, Mich. 
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Long Talk 


She was going to her first dance and 
before she left home her mother told 
her that she should not dance silently; 
talking to her partner was part of the 
social picture. 

During the evening the mother no- 
ticed that each time the music started 
the same boy tore across the floor, 
bowed to her daughter and swept her 
away. 

Later the mother asked the secret of 
her daughter’s charm. 

“Oh, him,” answered the girl, “I told 


him a murder serial,” 
Eastern Kentucky Progress 


Double Indemnity 


Motorist: “I'm sorry I ran over your 


hen. Would two dollars pay for her?” 
Farmer: “Better make it four. I have 

a rooster that was mighty fond of that 

hen and the shock might kill him.” 


McCall Spirit 


Deserved What He Gacht! 


A small boy when asked to spell 
vacht 

Most saucily said, “I will nacht”; 

So his teacher in wrath 

Took a section of lath 

And warmed him up well on the 
spacht. 


Fruita Union High Wildcat 


Baa-a-a! 
Then there was the college graduate 
who ran up to his smiling mother after 
the commencement exercises and blurt- 


ed: “Look, Ma, I’m an aluminum.” 
College Chips 


Awk! 
First mechanic: “Which do you pre- 
fer, leather or fabric upholstery?” 


Second mechanic: “Fabric. Leather 
is too hard to wipe your hands on.” 





Railway Mayhem 


. At Saginaw, Mich., a woman who 


was unfamiliar with railway terms was 
standing near*the depot as a freight 
train was being made up. 

As the train backed up, one of the 
brakemen called to the other: “Jump on 
her when she comes by, cut her in two 
and send the head end up to the depot.” 

The woman screamed for the police 


and ran as fast as she could. 
Tracks, C. & O. Ry 


True Story 
Girl: “Is that a popular song she’s 
singing?” 


Boy: “It was before she sang it.” 
Pennsylvania Pennpix 


Agreed 
She: “You can take me to the dance 
tonight if you like . . . unless (coyly) 
you meet somebody more attractive in 
the meantime.” 
He: “I say! That's jolly sporting of 
you. We'll leave it like that then, shall 


we?” 
Annapolis Log Splinter 


Noticeable Difference 


Albert: “So you don’t sing in the 
choir any more?” 

Filbert: “No—I missed one Sunday 
and everybody said how much better 


the organ sounded since it was re 


McCall Spir 
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“He says he never gets tired after 
he’s had an RC!” 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 

















PLAYING SECOND FIDDLE 


BECAUSE YOUR HAIR IS A MESS ? 
WILOROOT CREAM-OIL KEEPS IT 


GREASINESS. NO DRYING ALCOHOL. 
yt \wo HARSH SYNTHETICS . CONTAINS 
NATURES MAGIC LANOLIN. TRY 


A BOTTLE OR HANDY TUBE 


ee 
WILDROOT «* 


CREAM-OIL . 
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don’t say 


alley ....... 


when you mean 


We iss es oad 


An alley is a back street and an ally is a friend. You're sure not to be fooled 

if you watch out for that small but important letter “‘e’’ that spells the diference 
between the two words. 

The letters that spell the difference between ordinary peanuts and the plump, 
fresh, tasty kind are P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S. Always look for Mr. Peanut, the 

smiling symbol of Planters, whenever you want the best in peanut flavor and 
nutritional goodness. That's true whether you prefer Peanut Butter, a peanut bar, 
or the rich, roasted peanuts in a big bagful of Planters for only 5c! 


Planters means peanuts in any language! 
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SAVE il 
FOR PREMIUMS 
i Wag! ODE 


1,40 J news smooraen 
(pp PLANTER 


Peanu! 
Butte! 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MORE 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Is a unique student-operated plan to 
encourage students to read for pleasure 


Club is organized so that all details— 
ordering books, collecting payment from 
students, etc., can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members. 


y ine sa : 
Iwenty . + 
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Plan to start a Club in your class this fall. 
Send for information and free materials. 


The Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 to obtain 
worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More than 
10,000 schools now use this service which gives students benefits similar to 
those supplied to adults. by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild. The popularity of the Teen Age Book Club is evidenced by the fact 
that last year student members bought nearly 2,000,000 books. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


I am interested in starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in my class this fall. Please 
send, without cost or obligation, com- 
plete information and free materials. 


Name 





School Grade 


Address_ 


ie a eee 
STW-103 
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